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A DEAR CUP OF COFFEE. aforesaid archway; he has a bandsome 
villa outside the town, at the foot of 
| Mosr of our readers must have read the | the hill which slopes down to the river. 
| story of a noble army, sent out to wrestle} Well—one day, some two months since, 
| with Russia, which had a pleasant variety of | when this honourable merchant of Venice, 
| work to do. Sometimes it had to fight all| like the nursery king, was sitting in -his 
| day, and to dig in the trenches all night ;| counting-house, counting out his money, and 
| and at other times it had to labour in the/| while the queen, madame, mademoiselle, or 
trenches all day, and to fight the Russians | whatever she may be, was in her chamber in 
all night. But even this became monoto-|the suburban villa eating bread and honey, 
| nous at last. Change of work is as good as| pop came—not a black bird, but a couple of 
_ play; so some kind friends hit upon a happy | blue and yellow men, with cocked hats on 
mode of furnishing our soldiers with a little | their heads and swords by their sides,—indi- 
| amusement. They sent out to them a suffi-| viduals whom the gods call gendarmes, but 
| cient supply of raw coffee to roast and grind.| whom the vulgar style red herrings,—and 
| The smell of roasting coffee is known tobe an snapped off not merely M. L.’s nose, 
| exhilarating fumigator, and the operation of| but his whole body corporate, through the 
| turning the handle of a coffee-mill is noto-| instrumentality of a piece of paper drawn 
| viously a first-rate calisthenic exercise. How|up by the minister of war, and bearing 
often is benevolence misapprehended! ‘The|the Imperial signature, which ordered the 
ungrateful military, instead of thankfully ac- |immediate arrest of the eminent commer- 
cepting the sportive recreation thus provided, | cial speculator. In short, he was walked 
threw their nice raw coffee away, strewing it | off, handcuffed, to prison. After a few 
over the ground in front of their tents, as if it) weeks sojourn therein, he was transferred 
| had been so much horse-beans or pebbles ;they | to another prison, to the city where the 
| went on sulkily with their fighting and work- | assizes are held, there to be dealt with ac- 
| ing; and showed their temper by going without | cording to law. The worst of it was, that 
|| cotlee, rather than enter into the intentions | poor Monsieur was not alone in his unmerited 
| manifested by their thoughful well-wishers, | troubles. A valued acquaintance—how dear, 
the commissariat. The commissariat had how valued, it is impossible to say exactly, 
good reason to complain of the insult implied because the amount of the figure did not 
by so marked a slight; but I have not yet| appear, though it must have been consi- 
| heard of any steps being seriously taken to | derable,—but a highly estimated friend, one 
unish the offending parties. However,| Monsieur Rougepain, a near relative of the 
have another true tale about coffee to; English family of Nibbleloafs, an officier 
tell, which may perhaps afford a useful hint, | comptable or accountable officer, whose duty 
| should our authorities hereafter be troubled |was to redeive and take care of everything 
| with similar annoyances on the part of a| belonging to the army (the provisions espe- 
| thankless soldiery. cially), was also carried off and clapped into 
| In a pleasant, well-known watering-place | prison; not into the same prison, where 
| in France, the handsomest archway in one of | Pylades might soothe the sorrows of Orestes, 
its handsomest streets, serves as the entrance | but into quite a different prison, with a neat 
to the magazines of one of the wealthiest ne-| little chamber all to himself. 
gotiants, whom I respect too highly to desig-| A little bird (though with rather long legs, 
| nate otherwise than as Monsieur Le Vendeur,|a hawk’s bill, and jet-black moustaches) 
| or Mister The-Seller, because the French verb | having whispered in my ear that on a 
“vendre” fully implies every shade of meaning} certain Thursday the Levendeur- Rouge- 
conveyed by our own “to sell.” How many | pain affair would come on and off, at the 
thousand francs a day are M. Levendeur’s| Cour des Assizes of St. Eloi, I determined to 
business returns, I cannot precisely say,though | fly thither, on wings of steam. At nine in the 
Isaw his books produced and unsealed in| morning, one of the twelve jurés took me 
open court. Of course, Monsieur L. does not | under his wing, and also my bird (who talked 
veside in the building approached by the so well that he was afterwards called upon to 
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Pg in public), marched with us through 
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most conspicuous objects is an isolated arm. 


e streets of St. Eloi, led us into the court of| chair, raised on two or three steps like a 


| 


the Palais de Justice, left my biped to shift! throne, and in the very centre, in about the 
for himself, but put me into a seat where I| spot which a prima donna chooses to warble 
could both see and hear well; and then dis-| the grand bravura of the evening. This chair 


appeared into his own proper Salle de Déli-|is the witness-chair. 


bération, or deliberating room. 

As a French court of justice differs mate- 
rially from an English one, while the official 
personages are putting on their robes, I will 
will give an idea of the rest. Outside, the 
as far as bastard and unpretending archi- 
tecture can be specified. The aspect of the 


atre, a concert-room, and a catholic church. 


Where the altar would be, are the seats of | 


the president, with those of the judges on 
either side. 
altar-piece, hangs a large picture of the 
Saviour on the cross, apparently intended to 
look the witnesses full in the face at the 
moment when they come forward to be 
sworn. Further to the president’s right, is 


secretary, or clerk of the court; further to 
his left are the same articles of furniture 
belonging to the procureur-imperial, the 
nearest English for which official is, attorney- 
general, All these may be considered as 
placed within the sacred precincts and as 
appertaining to the altar itself. Dismiss now 
the idea of a church, and think ofa stage ; or 
combine the two by imagining the scene to be 
an ecclesiastical interior looking towards the 
altar. The wings on the imperial procureur’s 
side are entirely occupied by the jury, in two 
rows, half-a-dozen in each, one above the 
other, with schoolboys’ writing-desks before 
them, furnished with pens, ink, and paper. 
The procureur may thus easily play the part 
of a pedagogue; he can keep an eye upon 
their motions, frown them into good beha- 
viour—give them a scolding, which he often 
does—and even administer a severe beating, 
not to them—that would not do—but to 
his own manly breast, the balustrade before 
him, the piles of documents on his table, 
or the crown of his own black gold-laced 
bonnet. On the opposite side are, at the 
back, the bench of the accused, entered 


by a mysterious door from the interior of | 
the building. At the end of that sad seat, | 


nearest the audience, is a chair for the bri- 
gadier of gendarmes, who sits to watch his 
subordinates and the supposed criminals 
under their charge. 


the avoués and avocats, the attorneys and 
counsel, concerned in the case on either side, 
both for defence and prosecution ; but not, as 


Behind the president, by way of | 


In front of the bench of | 
the accused is the bar, seats, and desks for | 








But though Amina, 
Norma, Rosina, and the rest of them, in- 
variably turn their faces to the pit—notwith- 


standing that their singing is supposed to be 
jaddressed to a chorus of peasants, a Roman 
describe that at St. Eloi—which, generalised, | 


legion, or a party of Spanish nobles—the 


| witness-chair turns its back on the public, 
building is plain Ionic ; inside, Roman Doric, | 


to the great advantage of the parties most 


|concerned, the accused, the advocates, the 
| jury, and the president, and to the equal dis- 
room is something composite between a the-| 


advantage of the respectable mob who come 
into court simply for amusement, not to men- 
tion the difficulty occasioned to reporters, 
who have to listen close to catch the flood of 
syllables that sometimes gush forth from the 
lips of Gallic volubility. The orchestra is a 
row of pew-like seats, with stuffed cushions, 
to receive witnesses who have been examined, 
unemployed advocates, and such like. What 


| would be the pit boxes is an open passage 
the seat and writing-table of the greffier, | 


leading to the witnesses’ waiting-room, which 
takes the place of a refreshment-saloon or 
cloak-room. The orchestra stalls, gained by 
a door inscribed “ Entrée privée,” are open 
to any well-dressed, well-behaved persons. 
The pit, to which you are admitted by the 
“Entrée publique” (literally, a parterre, or 
on the ground), has no seats, like Shak- 
speare’s Globe Theatre and the existing one 
at Rouen, where the “ groundlings” had and 
have to stand during the performance. This 
compartment is the usual resort of men in 
blouses, mechanics, and common soldiers. 
Here let me mention a bit of etiquette. 
During the trial, the president called out to 
some soldiers there to take off their caps, 
which they instantly obeyed; only those 
on duty, he said, had the right to keep them 
on.: These sentinels, acting as door-keepers, 
are characteristic of the military spirit 
of the nation; while the rest of the cos- 
tumes tell at a glance that we have crossed 
to the south side of the Channel. Our 
own pacific blue-bottle policemen, are re- 
placed by severe, respectable, military gen- 
darmes, in cocked hats, light-blue trowsers, 
and yellow bands across their breasts. There 
are huissiers flitting to and fro—a superior 
sort of sheriff’s-otficers—ofiicials casting im- 
portant glances over the tops of their white 
cravats, otherwise clad throughout in black, 
with short stuff cloaks, like the cut-down 
gowns of fast collegians, or the mantles of noble 
seducers in melodramas, There are the avo- 
cats on either side, with their long, crimped, 
cravat-bands, high-crowned black caps, and 
full-sleeved gowns; the procureur-imperial, 


with us, affording room for all the members| with a sky-blue silk sash beneath his robe ; 
of the bar belonging to the circuit. Where| the black-robed judges, with high silver-laced 
the foot-lights would be is a step or two|caps, which they scrupulously keep on, to | 
separating the stage from the audience part|show their dignity ; and between them the | 


of the house, 


On the stage itself, one of the! president, in open scarlet robe, leaving fully | 
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visible, on the left-hand button-hole of his | pers from people—not a few—who have 
coat, the cross of the Legion of Honour, pen- | brothers, cousins, sons, and grandsons, at the 
dant from its crimson attachment. He also|mercy of such worthies as Levendeur anit 
keeps on his gold-laced cap. Rougepain. “ He is right to insist that trick- 

First enter by the mysterious door the two ing traders shall be punished. Suppose that 
accused, as closely attended as if they were | he is endeavouring to ingratiate himself with 
mice, to be tried by a cats’ court-martial. | the army, what of that? The army has done 
Levendeur, tall and elegant in manner, | its duty to himself and to France ; one good 
is thinner than when at liberty; you guess | turn deserves another ; wn plaisir en vaut un 
him to be supported by a secret presen- | autre. Why should my brother and my 
timent that the worst will not come to the | child be dosed with detestable drinks, while 
worst, after all. Rougepain has an idea that | Levendeur and Rougepain daily enjoy their 
the worst will really happen to him ; that he | wine and coffee unadulterated ? He is right. 
shall have five, ten, or twenty years of forced | I wish they may both of them be condemned. 
labour, dragging, perhaps, a cannon- ball, We don’t like fortunes made so fast; and 
after him, in a convict’s coat. His face is | besides, the douaniers and the commissary of 
swollen and red with weeping; he weeps | police have hinted some anecdotes which do 
still ; he has evidently wept all night ; not a | not entirely belong to ancient history.” 


wink of sleep has healed those wretched eye-| So the whispers buzzed about; some- 
‘times they were shot from eye to eye, with- 


lids. He wears no gaudy uniform now; he 
and his companion in disgrace, are clad in | out distinct or audible utterance by the lips, 


suits of funeral black. He is in retreat ; he 
is no longer in employment’as officier compt- | 
able. Some one has said, “Make me an ex- 
ample of these two men; my brave army 
shall not be poisoned, that furnishers may 
make a dishonest sou. The life of one private 
is of more importance to Europe than the 
pleasures, the villas, and the mistresses and 


|—when a side-door in the altar opened; a 


loud voice announced “ La Cour ;” everybody, 
the audience included, rose, and remained 
standing till the president had taken his seat, 
and the actual business of the day began. 
The jury, who had entered previously, rose, 
answered to their names one by one, raised 
their right hands as an oath to do their duty, 

















the debts, of a hundred negotiantsand account- | and re-seated themselves. The accused also 
able officers. Things may have been mis-/rose, answered to their name, employment, 
managed in Algeria ; Rougepain, perhaps, has and dwelling, and resumed their places on 
taken lessons there. Algerian medical officers, | the penitential bench. The greffier read a 


with appointments of only two thousand franes ,long act of accusation, to the effect that pro- 


a-year, could do no more than keep soul and 
body together, although leading a quiet 
bachelor life ; while comptable officers drank | 
champagne, ate trufiles, loovt their carriages | mouthpiece, The State also put in a claim that 
and something else. It shall not be so in| whatever might be the result of the criminal 
France.” | trial, it should have the benefit of a civil 
It seems curious to an Englishman that action against the same offenders, for damaged 
many facts should be perfectly well known in | interests. 
France, which are never mentioned, noreven| Then came the shameful exposure that 
hinted at in the newspapers. All this passed | Levendeur, the merchant, was possessed 
about, in whispers, which people felt as un-|of a stock of coffee which his customers 
mistakeably as they feel the summer breeze | sent back as fast as he sent it out. Some 
that dances far and wide over the face of the said it was abominable, others detestable, 
land. Then there were counter-whispers,|others had at first suspected it derived 
from the friends of the parties implicated.) its flavour and smell from polluted water, 
“Ah! this is something new. We have/and had given it a second trial with the 
always had our way with the provisions, | result that it proved undrinkable. In short, 
more or less, though other descriptions of | Levendeur was proved to be possessed of alarge 
army materials have been difficult or impos-! amount of poison that nobody would swallow, 
sible to tamper with. He wants to curry| At the same time it was made manifest that 
favour with the army; he is hunting after! Rougepain, the officer, who kept the key of 
| popularity ; he would like to show England how | the soldier’s cupboard, had, in his stock in 
| just and energetic he is. He is going to sacri- | camp, an abundant supply of excellent coffee, 
|| fice poor Levendeur and Rougepain, who have | but that it suddenly changed its character, 
done no worse than others have done before| becoming the very identical sample of 
them, on the altar raised to the idol of Gallia | filth that Levendeur’s clients had disdain- 
Protectrix. Dear departed Louis Philippe | fully rejected. How the pantomime trick 
would never have dreamed of such unheard-of | was performed was sworn to by porters who 
harshness. And the matter, it seems, is to! helped to transfer the good camp coffee, not 
be prosecuted, although Levendeur has offered |to Levendeur—oh, dear, no! that was too 
the minister of war a hundred thousand franes | bad—but to an accommodating widow lady at 
of damages, to settle the business amicably !” | Dunkerque, who gave Levendeur credit in her 
And then, again, there were rejoinder whis- | books for upwards of six thousand francs, for 


vision belonging to The State had been misap- 
plied, and that the parties indicted were 
accomplices in the crime. Through another 
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she could not say what, nor to be paid how |—not on themselves, but on the government— 


or when ; but who looked and spoke as if she 
would have given six times six thousand 
francs to be six leagues away, or to make the 
witness-chair sink gently with her weight 
six feet beneath the stage, into the cave 
below. “Take off your glove, madam,” said 
the president,' as she advanced, half-famting, 
to give evidence. “Lift your hand higher, 
madam ;” when, ordered to tell the truth, 
she replied, “I swear.” “Speak louder, | 
madam; I cannot hear you;” when her 
voice failed, and her memory also. It is a 
sad thing to see a woman self-accused as the 
tool of an artful man in a shabby affair. 
Porters and carters also deposed to the trans- 
fer of certain bags of coffee from Levendeur’s 
warehouse to Rougepain’s camp-store. It | 
was droll that the bags should be laid in the 
carts with their names and numbers down- 
wards ; droll, too, that the hour selected for 
delivery should be the soldiers’ breakfast 
time, when the men were all absent from the 
manutention ; not droll that, at the second 
delivery, the porters should prefer to arrive 
at that hour, to escape being insulted by the 
military. 

Those of our readers who feel surprised 
that so much fuss should be made about | 
coffee, should remember that coffee is, to 
Frenchmen in general, what tea and gin are 
to the London charwoman, what his bottle 
of port is to the English squire, what 
his drop of whisky is to the Irishman or| 
Scotchman, what his porter is to the brick- 
layer’s hodman. We never drink healths in | 
tea; the French often pledge each other in a 
cup of coffee, of course with the gloria of} 


|would have been the consequence ?” 


they are bound to ascertain that every article 
received for military use is good, and that 
none but good articles are distributed to the 
men, Certainly, that they have no right to 
exchange good for bad. 

“ And then,” insisted the procureur, in the 
most malignant hard-mouthed way, “if 
that coffee had been sent to the Crimea, what ° 
He 
could not get that idea out of his head, but 
enlarged upon it repeatedly. It showed that, 
however learned in the law, the procureur 
was ignorant of contemporary history, which 
proves that there is something in the Crimean 
air that enables an army to go without— 
not coffee merely, but many other things. 
“What would have been the disastrous 
result,” he vehemently inquired, “if those 
two accused persons—traitors to the state— 
traitors to the soldier !”—pointing to them 
with a vibrating forefinger, looking at them 
as if they had been a couple of toads, and 


| speaking in a tone of scorn which ought only 


to be used towards the vilest of the vile,— 
“what would have been the unhappy result, 
if the execrable coffee substituted by the two 
accused for the good coffee of the State, had 
gone to the army before Sebastopol?” 
Rougepain covered his face with his handker- 


|chief, and wept away even more profusely 
| than before; Levendeur looked down at the 


floor, and could not look up again for some 
little time. 
There were plenty of witnesses; they had 


janswered to their names from various parts 


began; and were 


of the court before the trial 
& of retirement, till 


then shut up in their plac 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
1} 
| 


1} 
| 











brandy in it. If you wanted your harvest-men | they were produced—one| by one—by the 
to get in your corn in good condition, and not | huissiers, as wanted. Many of them came to 
be nice about working over-hours, would you | speak to Levendeur’s “commercial mora- 
mix nauseous substances with their harvest-| lity ;” and as each witness makes his state- 
ale? And if you were placed at the head of} ment, without being led on by questions 
the French empire, requiring your troops to|from counsel, as with us, some of them 
fight,a good campaign, would you allow Leven-| indulged in pretty long discussions in a con- 
deurs and Rougepains to compel them to|versational tone and manner, and gave 
wash down their rations with detestable or | biographical memoirs, that would make a nice 











odious coffee ? 

The procureur-imperial seemed to be of| 
opinion that you would not think of doing | 
any such thing, nor advise its being done ; for 
he first called on the military sub-intendant, 
in his embroidered uniform and parti-coloured 
sash, to take his seat on the evidential 
throne, and explain to the jury what were 
the duties of officiers comptables in general ; 
—whether amongst them be included the 

uring out of nauseous coffee from polluted 
Figgins, even to oblige a friend by a disin- 
terested exchange, through the agency of oblig- 
ing widows at Dunkerque, or elsewhere. The 


little pamphlet each. No doubt, a certain 
personage may be painted blacker than he is ; 
but, “See how he dresses him up!” was the 
remark made by my little bird, when a wit- 
ness took a moment’s breath in the midst of 
an eulogistic flourish. The president heard all 
with great patience, kindly refreshing the 
memory of those who had not their deposi- 
tions well by heart. Then came the struggle 
of the advocates, of whom I will only say 
that whatever fees they got were richly 
earned by the exercise of their most sweet 
voices, 

As national peculiarities, there may be 


military sub-intendant seemed to be labouring | signalised the reception of hearsay evidence ; 
under the prejudice that, considering the | the reading of written testimonials, even from 
moral responsibility of officiers comptables, | deceased persons, in favour of the accused 
the fidelity expected from them, the honourable | Rougepain ; the droll attitudes, such as stoop- 
position they hold, the handsome pay they | ing to the ground; the hand-clappings, vio- 
receive, and the circumstance that all losses fall | lent gestures and tones of voice ; the trembling 
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of the forefinger raised over the head; the 
almost abusive language and ironical laugh ; 
the direct appeals, apostrophes, too, oratorical 
questionings and pulling to pieces of the ac- 
cused, by the avocats ; one avocat addressing 
the other personally and pointedly, mimick- 
ing his manner and answering his supposed 
objections in a completely changed tone of 
voice — ventriloquist-like ; their indiscreet 
suppositions—as we should consider them— 
by an injudicious use of the argumentum ad 
absurdum, because many things are absurd, 
and yet are true ; and, in short, real acting,— 
fit for the stage, rather than what we call 
eloquence. A foreigner can be no judge of 
good or bad taste in conventional matters, 
and is incompetent to pronounce how far 
such means are likely to produce the effect 
intended. 

The president summed up shortly ; the jury 
retired to their room; the president and 
judges to theirs. The accused were taken 
out of court. After a short interval a little 
bell announced that the jury had made up 
their mind. They re-entered. Another bell 
announced the return of the court. The jury 
|| gave their verdict in the absence of the 
| accused. The president, after consultation 
with the judges, sent for them, and informed 
them that the verdict was negative—in other 
words—that they were acquitted. Levendeur 
| expressed his joy by slapping his thigh ; 
| Rougepain ceased from blubbering and wiped 
his moustachios clean and dry. For the first 
time during the day, they permitted signs of 
mutual recognition to escape them. But, in- 
terposed the president, Levendeur will pay 
a fine of so many thousand francs damages to 
the State, as he has already offered, besides 
the expenses; otherwise, he will be caught 
| by the body. 
| Friend Levendeur, it is a costly cup of 
| coffee that they make you swallow! The 
| president, judges, and other officials left the 
| court; the procureur-imperial giving the 
| acquitted just such a look as the renowned 
terrier, Billy, darts at a rat that he has not 
| been allowed to worry to his mind. The 
| friends of the white-washed, crowded up to the 
bar, and showered upon them various forms 
and degrees of congratulation, from kisses on 
both cheeks to a shake of the hand and a not 
too cordial bow. 

“ You were not long about it,’ I said to 
my sworn friend (the juryman) at supper ; 
| “and I expected the result would have been 
different.” 

“Yes ;” he said, “ we were unanimous. It 
was impossible we could condemn. There 
was no evidence of any pecuniary considera- 
tion whatever, having passed between Leven- 
deur and Rougepain ; besides, one must have 
a little pity on human weakness. It was a 
tripotage commercial, that’s all. They have 
had six-weeks in prison, and an excellent 
lesson has been given. Rougepain will, per- 
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haps, remain in retreat: perhaps will be re-|in man as in the tree; and in each case the 
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moved to another military division. If 
Levendeur plays tricks with coffee again, 
he will not get off so easily.” 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FAIRIES. 


For the first time, thanks to Mr. Planché, 
we, children of every growth in this country, 
have the fairy tales of the Countess D’Anois 
(whom we are now ordered to call D’Aulnoy) 
set fairly before us. Mr. Planché has treated 
them with all due reverence, translated them 
with strict fidelity, illustrated with notes 
their allusions to the persons and habits of 
the time when they were written, and issued 
them adorned with pretty pictures, in a 
cheap volume that will enable any one to 
read up, thoroughly and easily, this section 
of fairy lore. 

And fairy lore is not lore only in a playful 
sense. An ample knowledge of it implies 
education of a great deal more than the fancy. 
The fields on which ogres, fairies, genii, giants, 
and enchanters are at home, are to be looked 
back upon by nobody as “fields beloved in 
vain, where once his careless childhood 
strayed, a stranger yet to pain.” They are 
not beloved in vain ; and if grave parents or 
grave pundits, who instruct the young, would 
take half as much pains upon their cultiva- 
tion as they spend on _ backboards, drill 
lessons, delectuses and Lindley Murrays, 
they would be beloved assuredly to all the 
best of purposes. 

For, there is in all literature nothing that 
can be produced, which shall represent the 
essential spirit of a man or of a people so 
completely as a legend or a fairy tale. The 
wild freaks of fancy reveal more of the real 
inner life of man than the well-trimmed ideas 
of the judicious thinker. The inventor is 
completely off his guard when he has set his 
fancy loose, to play among impossibilities ; 
but while he sports with the affairs of life by 
twisting them into odd forms, gives unre- 
strained license to his ingenuity, for the 
invention of any conceivable picture of what 
seems to him most beautiful and desirable, or 
the reverse ; his unstudied dealing with ideal 
things shows all that is most unalterable and 
essential in his own mind, or the minds of 
those whom his inventions are designed to 
please. Everybody knows that fairy tales 
and other compositions of that kind re- 
present the spirit of the age and nation 
out of which they spring; there are few 
who trouble themselves to consider seri- 
ously why, or to how great a degree that 
is the case, or to reflect upon the use that 
might be made of this fact in the education 
of a child, 

The fancy of a child is—for the first six or 
seven years at least, of childhood—by a great 
deal the broadest channel through which 
knowledge and wisdom can be poured into 
the mind. The flower comes before the fruit, 
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fruit is developed from the flower. To clip 
fancy in youth for the sake of getting more 
wisdom from age, is about as wise a scheme 
of mental culture as it would be wise in agri- 
culture to pick off the leaves of apple-blossom 
in the spring, for the sake of getting monster 
apples in the autumn. The mind has its own | 
natural way of growing, as the body has, and | 
at each stage of growth it asks for its own class 
of food. We injure minds or bodies by deny- 
ing either. Just as some people deny fairy 
ies to their children, others—or the same— 
deny them sugar, which would help their 
perfect bodily development, or even the free 
supply of milk, which is essential to it. Sugar, 
they say, spoils the teeth ; milk sits heavy on | 
the stomach ; fairy tales (monstrous delu- 
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LConducted by 


faithful ; to the Eastern ideas of shopping 
and domestic life. It is not necessary in the 
least to lecture about everything that has to | 
be observed. Very few hints will suggest to 
a child what sort of things are noticeable in 
this way, and he will be glad to find in a 
pleasure-book fresh matter for eomparison 
and amusement, riddles to guess, and so 
forth. If the honourable member for early 
modern Italy, Mr. Boccaccio, be not excluded 
from the company, he will tell of the pesti- 
lences that afilicted towns in his time; and 
while he teaches, as every outspoken soul 
must teach, something of the beauty and 
worth that lies concealed in the corruptest 
heart of man, he will show how the great 
Italy, which once gave laws to the known 


sion!) make the mind idle and too languid | world, eould grovel in the days of its abase- 
for other work. The truth being, iu the last} ment. When a fair member for France in 
case, that they make the mind active, and|the days of Louis Quatorze—say Madame 


indisposed for other work that does not give | 
it enough exercise. 

Let us suppose somebody with different | 
opinions, who honestly allows himself to be 
instructed by the hints—or more than hints 
—that nature gives, and admits fairy lore as| 
an important element in the instruction of 
his children. He makes the admission unre- 
servedly, and forms as perfect a collection as 
he can, of the popular fairy tales and legends 


of all lands under the sun ; of a very great | 


number, translations already exist. There 
are cheap or dear editions of the Indian 


fables of Bidpai or Pilpay ; there are Persian | 


Rose-gardens, that have been transplanted 
into our language by able scholars; there are 
Arabian tales; tables, and legends, that speak 
to us the thoughts of ancient Greece and 
Rome ; legends and traditions of the middle 
ages ; Italian stories; Spanish ballads and 
traditions ; Scandinavian sagas ; German fairy 
tales and legends: both those written by the 


finest of the German authors, and those cur- | 


rent among the people and committed to the 
press by students in every German state ; 
there are French fables and fairy tales having 
their own distinctive character ; there is Hans 
Christian Andersen ; there are our own popu- 
lar stories, and many more; for even the 
ungenial Russia furnishes a fabulist. Every 


main period of history and every clime can | 


send a magic representation to this Child’s 
Parliament of creatures of the fancy. Let us 
suppose that the same parent who has, in his 
wisdom, called this parliament together, shall 
constitute himself its ‘president—its Mr. 
Speaker. Let him know all the members, 


d@’Aulnoy— has possession of the children's | 
ears, the inner life of France, as it was then, 
becomes, with a few words of help from Mr, 
Speaker, clear to them. They may be | 
taught to observe usefully, too, how the 
fancy that disports itself with princes and 
princesses, diamonds and shepherdesses with 
gilt crooks, differs from the more spiritual 
fancy which has produced the most popular 
of fairy tales in our own day. With a little 
of such help as might be given by a parent 
reasonably educated, and not grudging now 
and then a search even in adult life for some 
occasional additions to his knowledge, a child 
having access to a library of fairy lore, might 
penetrate much farther into the true soul of 
history, acquire a much truer perception of 
the life’s language of men of every race, 
Greeks and Arabians, Christians and Jews— 
of the difference between men of the north 
jand of the south, and of the east and of 
lthe west—and of the one spirit that is in 
them all—than thousands ever get who have 
have had grammars and catechisms only for 
their mental spoon-meat, and who enter their 
graves without having once come fairly into 
contact with the warm, quick heart of human 
knowledge. 

We shall return to Madame d’Aulnoy 
presently, and, with her stories for text, illus- 
trate rather more fully what has been said, 
They are delightful tales; but we would 
have nobody who buys them think that 
when he has put Madame d’Aulnoy on his 
shelf he has set up his family with fairy litera- 
ture. It is essential to the true theory of the 
use of fairy lore that it should be allowed to 








and enough of the constituencies represented | run with a full sweep, in something like all 
by them, to be able to place his children| its variety, through a child’s mind. Madame 
behind the scenes by help of a few brisk |d’Aulnoy, as one of a happy company of tale- 
comments that will be always welcome.| tellers, is brilliant and eanied whenever it 


When the honourable knights the members| becomes her turn to speak ; but if, instead of 
for Arabia are upon the floor, attention may | speaking in her turn, she were suffered to 
be called to the Orientalism of their mode of| engross attention, she would become liable to 
speech, and of their manners ; to the kind/a good deal of adverse criticism. Strength 
of relation in which caliphs must have stood|and vivacity of intellect, healthy feelings, 
towards their viziers and subjects among the! and wide sympathies, could never be pro- 


























Charles Dickens.) 
duced out of the reading of her stories alone, 
however much they may help, taken with 
others, to produce them. Madame d’Aulnoy 
frolicked with much liveliness and grace 
within a very narrow circle. Let the child, 
familiar not with that alone, find live- 
liness and grace in other circles, and in 
energy and massive strength. With the 
| whole playground of fancy open to him, let 
| him exercise all faculties, and so acquire 
| perfect agility of mind. 

| There are certain qualities common to all 
| fairy tales—by which term we would be sup- 
posed to express all short, brisk narratives, 
of an extremely fanciful description—some 
| respects in which the teachings of them all 
concur. They all, for example, nearly or 


quite without exception, suggest thoughts of | 


familiarity and kindness towards animals. 
Of course, it is difficult for any person gifted 
with a prompt and active fancy to be cruel. 
| They are the dull of wit who can inflict tor- 
ture or see torture inflicted without wincing 
at their own conception of the suffering a 
helpless creature feels. The spirit of kind- 
ness, therefore, animates all fairy lore, and 
must, as well as the activity of thought at- 
| tached to it, become communicated in some 
| measure to the faithful student. 


It is curious, too, to observe how com-| 
| pletely the traces of their Oriental origin is | 


to be seen underlying national peculiarity in 
| almost all tales of enchantment. From one 
| of the oldest civilisations in the world, and 
from the remotest times, from the early 
mythology of India, the attendants which 


adorned the court of the god Indra as with | 
flowers, found their way in a new form to| 
The Persian deevs and peris date | 


Persia. 
almost from the time of Zoroaster, and per- 
haps the wife of Artaxerxes, in Greek Pari- 
satis, was in Persian, Pari-zadeh, Peri-born. 
The Persian story-tellers found their way to 
| the hearts of the Arabians, and by the 
crusaders the magic lore of the Mussul- 
| men was brought to the west, especially to 
| England and to France. 
_ origin of the word fairy, is that it is de- 


rived from the Persian peri, and that our| 


| fairyland is thus nothing else but the charmed 


| country of Ginnistan seen from a western| 


border. 


Be that as it may, eastern ideas of mag-| 


| nificence accepted and amplified by the de- 


light which the old knights of the middle| 


| ages took in pomps and shows, fairly belong 
to the genius of most fairy tales. It does not 
appear in the tales of Ireland, and in some 
others, for reasons which we need not stop to 
specify. It does appear in the tales of the 


Countess D’Aulnoy, and that in a grotesque | 


form which is very charming. She belonged 
| toa court that had abundant relish for ex- 
| ternal glitter ; though, when she wrote, Louis 
| the Fourteenth was following the footsteps of 
Madame Maintenon to heaven, princes of the 
blood were being educated by Bossuet and 


One idea of the| 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FAIRIES. 


| Fenelon, and furnished by the prudish and 
the wise with special editions of the classics, 
and small libraries of learned and moral 
works. Harmless amusement was sought 
for the young, and found also by the old, in 
little stories. Following, but in no case we 
think sharing the lead of Perrault, the author 
of Cinderella, several ladies of the court, 
among whom the most justly popular was 
the Countess D’Aulnoy, produced tales of 
which not a few will go down from one 
generation of children to another, until 
childhood shall be no more. This lady died 
a century and a half ago, at the age of 
fifty-six. She wrote several books, but no- 
thing of hers has lived except the fairy tales; 
not even one of the novels in which these 
tales were embedded when they first ap- 
peared, 

One of the main charms of them, apart 
from higher qualities already named, is the 
completeness with which the writer shakes 
off all common regard for possibilities, and 
gives up her entire mind without reserve to 
the extravagance of fairyland. If a very 
little dwarf appears, he probably comes 
mounted on an elephant. If a lady weeps, 
her eyes are like two fountains playing in 
the sun, or there is a brook upon the fioor 
created by her tears. When King Charmant 


was entrapped by the fairy Soussio, and 
the hideous Truitonne, and the two ladies 
hoped to talk him into marrying the fright, 


“twenty days,” we are told, “and twenty 
nights passed without their ceasing to talk ; 
without eating, sleeping, or sitting down.” 
As you would commend a novelist for never 
swerving from the possible, so you commend 
and love a teller of fairy tales who never 
swerves from the impossible. Let the real 
world be mixed up with the unreal and a 
discord is produced, comparisons are bred, 
and readers are flattered with the notion that 
they have a right to cry, “ Howso?” at what 
is told them. There is no, how so? in fairy 
history ; it is all so, and so because it is so. 
When King Charmant’s friend the enchanter 
set out to look for him, he went a little more 
than eight times round the world upon his 
search. When Leander, the invisible prince, 
or prince sprite, was attacked by the followers 
of Faribon, he made nothing of killing every 
man, though he had scarcely recovered his 
wind after a combat with a furious lion, 
which, of course, was “of an enormous size.” 
When the same prince committed ravages 
among the apricots and cherries (all fruits 
are ripe at all seasons, of course), in the 
queen’s parterre, his was a remarkably bold 
act ; they were fruits that “it was death to 
touch.” It is a genuine fact, too, as relating 
to this prince, that he “ had always nice”—no, 
we misquote that—“ the nicest sweetmeats in 
the world in his pocket,” and even a more 
genuine fact is narrated of another person in 
the story, who being teased by excess of his 


wife’s affection, “went off one fine morning | 
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with post-horses, and travelled a very, very 
great distance, in order to hide himself in a 
deep cave at the bottom of a mountain, where 
she should not be able to find him.” Then, 
what shall we say of the revenge of the fairy 
Carabossa on the king who, when he was a 
little boy, played her the trick of putting 
brimstone into her broth, and whose infant 
daughter she came down the chimney to 
blight ? She was blighted with a threat that 
forced her parents to shut her up in a tower, 
where she had reason “to cry so much—so 


much—that her eyes swelled as big as one’s | 


fist.” The wicked fairy Carabossa! whom 
the king could not appease, nor even the 
queen. “In vain,” 


they have gone for nothing with her!” Alas, 
“asad princess! Is it not mournful to think 
10w she was misled into running away with 


Fanfarinet to that desolate island, where | 
“they passed three days without eating any- | 
thing but some leaves and afew cockchafers.” | 
And how indignant we must all feel at the! 


selfish Fanfarinet, who ate up all the honey- 
comb that a good fairy showed his lady-love, 
and then drank up the milk she sent, because 


he was so thirsty, “after eating more than | 
There was a glut- | 


fifteen pounds of honey.” 
ton for you! Different, indeed, were his 
notions of a feast from those of the Princess 
Rosette, who, in her innocent joy at hearing 
from her brother that the King of the Pea- 
cocks was discovered, and desired to marry 
her, gave to “every one who came to see her, 
for three days, a slice of bread and butter 
with some jam on it.” 

When the Countess d’Aulnoy does descend 
into the region of every-day fact she manages 
to do it, as in that last instance, with a deli- 
cious absurdity that makes it more enchanting 
than enchantment. This lady had heard 
from her brothers, too, in an extremely mat- 
ter-of-fact way. They had travelled beyond 
human ken, through the kingdom of Mayflies, 


to the land of Peacocks, and in the capital of | 
| glitter of fancy in all this, but there is also 


that land they “wrote by the post to the 
princess, requesting her to pack up her 
clothes immediately and to come with all 
speed, as the King of the Peacocks was 
waiting for her.’ As for the wicked king, 
who came in complete armour to the chamber 
of poor Queen Joyeux, of course he carried 
her off wickedly enough; twisting her beau- 
tiful hair “three times round his hand, he 
threw her over his shoulders like a sack of 
corn, carried her thus down stairs, and 
mounted with her upon his large black 
horse.” It is » comfort that when afterwards 
“he dragged the poor queen into a wood, 
climbed up a tree, and was going to hang her, 
the fairy, having rendered herself invisible, 
gave him a violent push, and he fell from the 
top of the tree, knocking out four of his front 
teeth.” There is a pretty touch, let us remark, 
too, when, in treating of the grief of the 
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cried the queen, “have I| 
sent her fifty pounds of sweetmeats, as much | 
double-refined sugar, and two Mayence hams; | 


| all over with suns and moons.” 








mel 


oe 
mother of Prince Cheri, the countess suddenly | 
becomes cautious, and, by avoiding a super- 
lative, gets at a climax of exaggeration. Her | 
majesty, “who doted on her son, was nearly 
dissolved in tears.” Dissolved in tears would | 
have meant nothing at all, but nearly dis- 
solved—poor lady! It was lucky, as it hap- 
pened, that the ogre had not made a salad of 
Finette Cendron and her sisters, and by so 
doing, destroyed the prince’s happiness for 
ever. 

One of our great objections to the Swiss 
guard always has been that it would not 
admit the royal ram to the king’s palace when 
he wanted to see Merveilleuse. Had that 
nut been so, never would Merveilleuse, as she 
issued from the palace gates, have seen her 
dear ram stretched breathless on the pave- 
ment. And, now that we have come to talk 
about the royal guard, we get back to his 
Majesty King Louis the Fourteenth, and to 
the Countess d’Aulnoy as a member of his 
court. Utterly as the countess abandoned 
herself to the free play of fancy, she could not 
abandon her own nature. It is not necessary 


to accept the traditions of despotism which | 
have filled all eastern tales with only royal 


heroes ; the fairy tales of other countries and 
of freer men have spoken to the people of 
themselves—the countess spoke of courts to 
courtiers. Her heroines were all princes and 
princesses, “The eldest,” as she says of 
Rosette’s brothers, “was called the Great 
Prince, and the younger the Little Prince.” 
Hers, too, is a courtly, Louis Fourteenthly, 
notion of grandeur, which displays how “ the 
dukes and marquises of the kingdom seated 
the Great Prince on a throne of gold and 


| diamonds, with a magnificent crown on his 


head, and robes of violet velvet embroidered 
And look 
at Finette in her best clothes, when “her 
gown was of blue satin, covered with stars in 


| diamonds. She had a sun of them in her hair, 


and a full moon on her back; and ail these 
jewels shone so brightly, that one couldn’t 
look at her without winking.” There is the 


more than a little of the court lady’s love of 
dress. Fine dresses and rags define one of 
the differences between good and evil, beauty 
and ugliness another. Occasional precept 
does, indeed, tend another way; and we are 
shown how the Princess Trognon, who was 
the most amiable creature in the world, was 
hideous, and “always went about in a bow! ; 
her legs being out of joint ;” Prince Torticoli 
being as good, and no whit handsomer. But 
this wrong state of things preys on the coun- 
tess’s mind, and before she has done with 
them, she turns them—Prince and Princess 
—out in their true figures, models of beauty, 
with their names changed into Sans-pair and 
Brilliante. Again, though she does try them 
with poverty, and make them shepherds, she 
shrinks from the rags, and dresses them thus 
playfully in true Louis-Quatorze style. “She 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM SPIRITS. 


had on a white dress, trimmed with fine lace, /that we desire to claim for children right of 
neater than any shepherdess had ever been| way through all of them, with privilege to 














seen in. Her waist was encircled by a band of | 
little roses and jasmine; her hair was adorned 
with flowers;” and she had “a gilt and 
ainted crook.” As for Sans-pair, “he was 
uimself attired in a dress of rose-coloured 
taffety, covered with English point, and 
| earried a crook adorned with ribands ; and a 
small basket ; and thus equipped, no Celadon 
| in the world had dared to appear before 
| him.” 

The degree of tolerance for ugliness shown 
| by the countess is very well displayed in the 
| case of Princess Laidronette, who was, like 
Trognon, good but ugly ; and “ having arrived 
| at twelve years of age, went and threw her- 
self at the feet of the king and queen, and 
| implored them to permit her to go and shut 
herself up in the Lonely Castle, that she 
might afflict them no longer with the con- 
templation of her ugliness. As, notwith- 
standing her hideous appearance, they could 
not help being fond of her, it was not without 
some pain they consented.” But they did 
consent. Here, then, we have fixed points, 


from which, in all her flights, the woman’s | . : 
en gots oo eof the saints in heaven—has a touch of the 


mind of the Countess d’Aulnoy could not 


swerve, Love of dress, jewellery, pretty faces, | 
princes and princesses, the fancy shepherds | 


and shepherdesses, with other fashions of the 
court of the great king, abided by her. Her | 
range of invention, too, was limited. Her 
fairies are all very much alike ; the majority 
of her princes and princesses are shut up in| 
towers; and so forth. Within her range, | 
nevertheless, and according to her manner, 
the use made by her of her material was per- | 
fect. The White Cat, the Fair with Golden 
Hair, and half-a-dozen more of her tales, are | 
immortal. But, we would have the works of | 
the countess gathered, as they have been | 
by Mr. Planché, the best friend—next to her | 
friends the children—that she has in our 
own day ; we would have them, as we said at 
starting, set in their places among others, 
read in their turn with the legends gathered | 
by the brothers Grimm, with choice tales | 
from Muszeus, and such more spiritual freaks 
of fancy as the fairy tales of Tieck and Goethe 
furnish ; with the wild stories of Hoffman ; 
of course, with our own Red Riding Hood, 
and others of its class; with the Irish fairy 
legends ; the story of King Arthur and his | 
Round Table ; with the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, and all the legends of the days 
| of chivalry ;—farther back still, with all the 
| good fables ever written, up to Adsop, and up 
farther, to Pilpay ; with the Arabian Nights ; 
Greek and Roman legends ; with choice gold 
of the fancy coined of old in Persia, China, 
Hindostan. The ways through which a happy 





child to guide, “in this delightful land of 
Faery,” 


Are so excceding spacious and wide, 
And sprinkled with such sweet variety, 


pick the flowers on all sides. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM 
SPIRITS. 


SHuT your eyes and open your mouth, 
teachable public, for the instruction hereby 
to be given you. Facts are to be set before 
you which you may hardly be disposed to 
accept, unless you qualify for the receipt of 
them by having the eyes of a mole and the 
swallow of a hippopotamus. The Rappers, 
who adopt in America the name of Spiri- 
tualists, profess to number now nearly two 
millions of believers, fed upon humbug by no 
less than twenty thousand mediums and 
twelve or fifteen periodicals. Two numbers 
of a new Rappers’ newspaper, published at 
Boston on the fourteenth and twenty-first of 
April last, are now before us, and if anybody 
wishes to be editied let him give ear. 

The paper is denominated the New Eng- 


\land Spiritualist, and the first thing we read 


|in it—a discourse at the Melodeon through 


the Reverend Miss Emma Jay, by some one 


Yankee spirit in it, “Is there not,” he 
through her says, “also the same voice 
teaching you to regard the interests of your 
brother man? And though, in a worldly 
point of view, you cannot be expected to love 
your neighbour as yourself—that is, in the 
sense of seeking first the interests of your 
neighbour pecuniarily, rather than your own 
—yet, so far as spiritual gifts are concerned, 
of that which has been dispensed to you, you 
should be willing to impart to others.” 

And how do we have the obedient Yankee 
taking care of number one pecuniarily, while 
imparting spiritual gifts? See advertise- 
ments, see leading articles, see paragraphs, 
see the whole Spiritualist newspaper. 


‘ TEST MEDIUM. 
Georce A. Repman has rooms at No. 45 Carver 
Street, where he will receive company from 9 to 12a.m., 
2 to 5, and from 7 to 9, p.m. daily, Sundays excepted. 
Manifestations are made by rapping, tipping, and 
writing. Private circles, one dollar each person. 
Public circles (evening only) fifty cents. 


Another gentleman is ready to clear away 
any little difficulties between man and wife, 
by producing what is called among the Rap- 
pers conjugal adaptations ; and those surely 
are things worth any money to the henpecked 
and the-crestfallen. The next advertiser is a 
clever man who has an article for sale which 
is, indeed, the whole art of drawing and 
painting—taught in one lesson. Then a quack 
of the established sort advertises, Purifying 
Syrup, Nerve-Soothing Elixir, and Healing 
Ointment, which have such virtues as only 
Doctor Dulcamara knows how to recapitu- 
late, with the additional recommendation 
that they are prepared from Spirit directions 
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14 
—heaven-sent potions. More quacks of this 
sort advertise their wares toa select audience 
of the gullible. And then John M. Spear 
and his daughter announce that they have 
taken rooms for educational (alas, for the 
word!) and healing purposes, and also for 
the delineation of character. Hours for the 
public will be from nine a.m, to one p.m. At 
other hours, they will visit and counsel the 
sick and the disharmonised at their habita- 
tions. While charges will not be made, 
offerings of gratitude will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Love’s labours should be without 
hope of fee or reward. Did ever comedian 
invent a clumsier cant of hypocrisy. Ar- 
rangements (J. M. 8. and daughter add) may 
be made at their rooms, for discourses on the 
facts, philosophy, ends and aims of Spiri- 
tualism. The advertisement itself is discourse 
enough upon its ends and aims. They shine, 
as we have said, through every column of the 
paper. The following, which we are unable 


to distinguish from the announcement that | 


has just been quoted, appears not as an 
advertisement at all, but in large type among 
the leading articles : 


“Mr. E. M. Mayo, of Waltham, Mass., | 


writes: About three years ago, I became a 
writing medium, very unexpectedly to me. 
I sat making sport of the spirits, when sud- 
denly my hand caught a pencil and wrote 
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[Conducted by 


the Spiritualists manage to attend to number 
one pecuniarily, while they impart of their 
gifts to others. 

| Of the correspondence of the New England 
| Spiritualist, a part is made up in support of 
| the gentlemen and ladies who have advertised, 
| Mr. Charles Main having advertised himself 
as a layer-on-of-hands, a letter in another | 


pe of the paper, signed “ Yours fraternally, 
4. 


| 


N.” (Leader of Noodles ?) tells of two won- 
derful cures by brother Charles Main’s truly 
apostolic mode. G. A. Redman, being an 
| advertiser of his business in the rapping, tip- 
| ping, and writing line, is helped by a wonderful 
paragraph, detailing how the spirit of the 
late Mr. Andrews used Mr. Redman’s hand 
for writing backwards, in a style free from 
|stiffness, having bold and easy flourishes. 
| Very bold and easy are indeed the flourishes 
of all these mediums, and, if we may judge by | 
|the New England Spiritualist, of the editors 
who back them. 

“ Thine for progress, Warren Chase,” before 
starting for his prairie home in Wisconsin, 
advertises his movements as a lecturer on “the | 
light from the spirit sphere which is now so 
'genially flowing (though often refracted) 

through many mediums ;” and he makes his 
‘announcements cheaply, if he pays nothing | 
for the privilege in the form of a letter to the 
editor, dear brother Newton. Brother New- 





me a communication, which I trust I never 


ton, by-the-bye, edits his paper upon exceed- 
shall forget. It purported to be from my 


ingly good Spiritualist principles, advertising 
mother. Since that time the spirit of a that, in its conduct, although for the present 
departed physician, through me, has exa-| the pecuniary responsibility is assumed by 
mined eight hundred and sixty-five different | the editor’s personal friends, this is expected 
diseased persons, I have received no fee,| to continue only until such time as the success 
until the commencement of the present year. | of the enterprise shall enable him to take it 
Now the charge is—nothing for the poor, | upon himself. 
twenty-five cents for those in moderate cir-| We find it very difficult to keep the dollars 
cumstances, and fifty cents for the wealthy. | out of sight in observing the contents of the 
So you see that it is not for money that [| Yankee Spiritualist, but we will endeavour to 
believe in Spiritualism.” Spiritualism itself} do so henceforward; and so go back to Miss 
is not more clearly demonstrated ! |Emma Jay, from whose reported lecture at 
That was a leading article, but we will| the Melodeon we started. Miss Emma F, 
take another advertisement or two, before| Jay, we find by another communication, ad- 
looking at the other columns of this gull’s| vertises herself not only as furnishing the 
gazette. Several chemists are prepared to/ entertainment of a spiritual sermon deliverer 
put up with eare spiritual, clairvoyant, andj in the state of trance, but she announces that 
other prescriptions. A physician and surgeon | she will wind up with a song. An admirer 
advertises himself, and adds that he has be-| from among her audience reports that she 
come developed as a clairvoyant medium, and | was tastefully dressed in a black silk skirt 
can perfectly describe the locale of disease ;| and black velvet basque with flowing sleeves, 
also the feelings experienced by the patient.) without collar or undersleeves, or adornment 
Consultation fee, one dollar. Charles Main! of any kind, except a plain dark brooch. Her 
cures by laying hands on the sick, and in-| hair hung in short curls down her neck. Her 
forms those sending locks of hair to indicate | voice was strong and clear to the very end of 
their disease, that they should inclose a dollar | her discourse, which occupied about an hour 
with them. At T. H. Peabody’s is to be found and a half. Her eyes were closed during the 
a rapping, writing, and test medium; also the| whole time. So we get back to the good 
best trance medium for the examination of| Rapper’s doctrine—keep your eyes well shut 
diseases in Boston. Miss Gay, a reliable and your mouth open. This lady, before 
clairvoyant and healing medium, is to bej preaching, sits down and goes through sundry 
found at Dr, Channing’s (alas, for another | gyrations, whereby she is supposed to e 
desecrated name !) the great cancer, scrofula, | herself into the state of trance; then her 
and humour doctor ; and she is prepared to! eyes shut, and she goes glibly through the 
give advice on business, &c, Thus it is that! whole of her oration. At the conclusion of 
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her lecture, says the correspondent, after a 
beautiful and eloquent prayer, Miss Jay sang 
(still in a state of trance ?). Her voice was 
wonderfully clear and sweet. She confined 
herself to no words nor tune, but sang ina 
sort of inspiration, ranging from an alto tone 
as high as B flat. Of course this brought 
down thunders of applause, by which the 
lady tastefully attired in the black silk skirt 
could be awakened from her trance in time 
to make her obeisance to the public. 

Will our readers bear with us a little longer. | 
We are ourselves beginning to grow tired of 
this humiliating nonsense, and must forbear 
from telling the whole story, the doings of 
Natty Putnam, whose true name was Young, 
and who was indeed the youngest of physi- 
cians, having been only five days old when he 
died. But he would now be, if he had not 
died, thirty-five or forty years of age. It is| 
his pleasure to present himself as an infant in 
size, though he gives.evidence of having an 
old head on his young shoulders. This young 
doctor prescribed some medicines to Mrs. 
Sisson for a person unknown to her, and bya 
series of miracles, the person for whom they | 
were meant was discovered; Mrs. 8. being 
led by the spirit to ring his bell five minutes 
before the dinner-hour and enter, medicine | 
in hand, to dine with him. The affair, which | 
is very complicated, must have cost the spirits 
an infinity of trouble, and, after all, the reci- 
pient of the celestial dose cannot say that he 
is much the better for it, He only states (we 
use his own italics) that the effects of the 
remedies have not been bad; for I and my 
wife are both in better health than when we 
began to take them; the case, however, is 
described much less for the purpose of show- 
ing the value of the medicines than for fur- 
| nishing evidence of the fact that there was| 

an invisible physician. 

Then, again, there are more than three 
columns occupied by the experience of Doctor 
Phelps, in whose bedroom a sheet was 
spread out upon the floor, the washstand laid 
upon its back upon the sheet, a candlestick 
set upon the stand, the wash-bowl placed 
upon one side, and the pitcher upon the other, 
A nightgown and chemise were found, one in 
the bowl, the other in the pitcher. We 
suspect that must have been done by the 
spirit of some officer lately belonging to the 
— Forty-fifth, or lodged in Canterbury 

arracks, Pitchers of water were rr by 
the same spirit into the doctor’s bed. His 
windows were broken. His umbrella, stand- 
ing at the end of the hall, leaped without 
visible assistance, a distance of at least twenty- 
five feet ; a book leapt from his shelf into the 
middle of the room, and at the breakfast 
table, on one occasion, a remarkably large 
raw potatoe fell directly by the side of Doctor 
P.’s plate. The doctor thereupon, being a 
scientific man, took up the potatoe and ‘let it 
fall from different heights, in order to deter- 
mine how far it must have fallen to have! 
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made the concussion that it did; and it was 
adjudged by all that the distance could not 
have been more than twelve or fifteen inches, 
So it must have dropped from just under the 
doctor’s nose. 

We have not patience to write more of this 
foolery, with which we are told that in Ame- 
rica two millions of mouths are gaping to be 
fed. Even as nonsense, it is scarcely to be 
heard patiently by any man— except a 
rogue who has the dullest glimmering of 
reason in his brains. We shall cite only one 
thing more. In his first leading article in 
each of the two papers before us, the editor 
of the New England Spiritualist endeavours 
to account for the extreme stupidity and pro- 
siness of the spirits of great wits, philosophers, 
and poets, to show how it is that Shakes- 
peare, seen through a rapping medium, is the 
same dull dog as the medium himself. He 
explains this by telling us that lofty ideas and 
refined conceptions cannot be apprehended by 
infantile and undeveloped minds. Can you, 
he asks, pour the magnificent tones of a 
cathedral organ through a simple fife? For 
Sir Francis Bacon to exhibit himself now, 
equal to what he was in the body (to say 
nothing at all of what he may now be in the 
spirit) would require a medium of physical and 
mental endowments equal to those which 
Bacon then possessed—and such are very 
rare. Mediums with the wit of a Bacon in 
them certainly are rare ; and if we must have 
a medium who is a Bacon of our own times to 
speak for the Bacon of our forefathers, and a 
new Shakespeare to speak for the old one, 
surely we think it can need no ghost at all to 
tell them what they ought to say. 


A VISION OF HOURS. 


Wuen the bright stars came out last night, 
And the dew lay on the flowers, 

I had a vision of delight— 
A dream of by-gone hours. 


Those hours that came and fled so fast 
Of pleasure or of pain, 

As phantoms rose from out the past 
Before my eyes again, 


With beating heart did I behold 
A train of joyous hours, 

Lit with the radiant light of old, 
And, smiling, crown’d with flowers, 


And sdéme were hours of childish sorrow, 
A mimicry of pain, 

That through their tears look’d for a morrow 
They knew must smile again. 


Those hours of hope that long’d for life, 
And wish'd their part begun, 

And e’er the summons to the strife, 
Dream’d that the field was won, 


I knew the echo of their voice, 
The starry crowns they wore; 

The vision made my soul rejoice 
With the old thrill of yore, 
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I knew the perfume of their fiowers, 
The glorious shining rays 

Around these happy smiling hours 
Were lit in by-gone days. 


O stay, I cricd—bright visions, stay, 
And leave me not forlorn ! 

But, smiling stil], they pass’d away, 
Like shadows of the morn, 


One spirit still remain’d, and cried, 
“‘ Thy soul shall ne’er forget !” 

He standeth ever by my side— 
The phantom called Regret ! 


But still the spirits rose, and there 
Were weary hours of pain, 

And anxious hours of fear and care 
Bound by an iron chain, 


Dim shadows came of lonely hours, 
That shunn’d the light of day, 
And in the opening smile of flowers 

Saw only quick decay. 


Calm hours that sought the starry skies 
For heavenly lore were there ; 

With folded hands and earnest eyes, 
I knew the hours of prayer. 


Stern hours that darken’d the sun’s light, 
Heralds of coming woes, 

With trailing wings, before my sight 
From the dim past arose. 


As each dark vision pass’d and spoke 
I pray’d it to depart : 

At each some buried sorrow woke 
Aud stirr’d within my heart. 


Until these hours of pain and care 
Lifted their tearful eyes, 

Spread their dark pinions in the air 
And pase’d into the skies. 


CATS AND DOGS. 


Wir deep shame and humiliation I confess 
that [ am not great in argument—oral argu- 
ment, at least. I have strong lungs, sufli- 
cient impudence, a tolerable memory, a 
temper that does not boil under an extra- 
ordinary degree of provocation, and I have 
seen some things and read some books. Yet I 
am continually being worsted in argument. 
There must be something wrong with my 
major or my minor ; there must be a screw 
loose in my postulates. Perhaps my manner 
of argument is aggressive, and my language 
abusive, for nine out of ten arguments in 
which I engage myself always end in violent 
personal altercation. One of the subjects 
of dispute I remember—one on the defen- 
sibility of paradoxes in literature, and one 
in which I really believe that I was shining 
considerably — was suddenly cut short by 
my adversary seizing and throwing at my 
head, from the other end of the room, a pew- 
ter pot, holding one pint, imperial measure. 
The missile fortunately struck me trans- 
versely—had it -hit me point blank I should 
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never have held any more arguments on this 

‘earth. I escaped with a tremendous bruise ; 
but though I collared my assailant and 
threatened to give him in charge to the 
police, and though 1 was confident that I was 
right about the paradoxes, the whole com- 
pany seemed evidently to think that he had 
the best of the argument, and that he had 
proved more with his pewter pot than I with 
my periods. 

Pattlepot, the professor of modern lan- 
guages in the university of Bincumbancum, 
treated me very ill in argument. I maintained 
that Elagabalus was a dissolute tyrant, 
and proved it as I thought, by argument 
and illustration. What did Pattlepot do 
but threaten, if I called Elagabalus a tyrant 
again, to kick me down stairs! And he is 
over six feet in height, and as strong as 
Milo! 

The mortifications and humiliations I have 
sustained in argument are innumerable, and 
almost incredible. Lyman H. Waterclame, 
supercargo of the United States ship, Wolfert 
Webber, whom I met at a hotel in Hull, told 
me quietly that if I were to repeat any fine 
morning, at Saratoga springs, what I had 
said to him concerning the execution of Major 
André, I should very soon have a bowie-kuife 
in me. Professor Bopp of Schinkenhausen 
was very rude tome. He was a man of very 


strong and somewhat free opinions was Pro- 


fessor Bopp, and was especially famous among 
his North German colleagues for having, in a | 
quarto treatise, finished up the moon—that 
is, confuted and put to rout the last remnant 
of believers in that luminary. I had a letter 
of introduction to Bopp from Buldeschrag, 
the good-natured bookseller of Todgraben. I[ 
was told that I must expect to find the pro- 
fessor somewhat brusque and blunt in argu- 
ment, but that he was strictly just, and un- 
flinchingly logical. I went to Bopp,and found 
him in a little room on the fourth story of a 
house. There were some books in the roomn— 
not many; a seraphine; several beer-mugs; 
some bones, possibly antediluvian, but appa- 
rently of beef, and of a recent date ; a tremen- 
dous smell of onions, and a no less tremendous 
smell of tobacco smoke. I found Bopp to be 
indeed all that he had been described—ex- 
ceedingly brusque and blunt. He was that 
day occupied in finishing up,—not the moon, 
but his dinner. He did not ask me to have 
any ; he did not ask me to sit down; but he 
began immediately to question me about the 
ew customs, and social state of Eng- 
and, 

“You have no four-story houses in your 
country ;” he asked me, “none so high, 
eh ?” 

“Pardon me,” I replied, “we build them 
in some cases to a greater height. We have 
large warehouses six and even seven stories 

| high.” 
| He looked at me steadily, shut up his book 
|(he had been reading all through the con- 
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versation) with a bang, spat, and finished me 
up as he might have finished the moon. 

“You Liz!” said Professor Bopp. 

How could I continue the argument under 
these distressing circumstances? ‘The lie was 
not given to me offensively, but merely in the 
guise of a syllogism, which the professor was 
prepared to defend and prove; and surely a 
man who could finish up the moon must have 
been strong enough in argument to convict me 
of falsehood. So I merely sighed, withdrew 
from the professional presence, and left 
Schinkenhausen that very night, more con- 
vinced than ever that argument was not my 
forte. 

One more anecdote and we shall go to the 
dogs—to the cats and dogs, I mean. What 
anecdote shall it be ?—that of the strong young 
man in Westmoreland with whom I had an ar- 
gument about Napoleon Bonaparte, and really 
did defeat and rout, but who, as usual, 
finished me up, by saying, “Thee mayst know 
a deal aboot Boneypartey, but I'll jump thee 
for two pund!” No; that anecdote does not 
bear on cats and dogs: we must try another. 
I was arguing with a gentleman from Scotland, 
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|ject ordinarily adopted by sensible, studious 
men, and addicting myself instead to the con- 
sideration of those parts which they generally 
neglect. I have taken cats and dogs as cha- 
racters, not as mammalia: I have looked at 
them,—not with reference to the number of 
teeth in their head or the electricity im their 
backs—but in their social, picturesque, quaint, 
eccentric character. I wish to treat of cats 
and dogs, not in a zoological light — not in a 
mutton-pie light, but simply as characters, for 
characteristic they decidedly are, and in a 
very eminent degree. 

I have less to say about cats than 
about dogs. The former have less charac- 
ter than the latter; besides, I do not like 
them so well. as dogs. There is to me 
something inexpressibly sly, slowly cruel, 
patiently treacherous, in a cat. The stealthy 
walk, the velvet paw with the sharp fangs 
beneath, the low hypocritical purr, the sud- 
den noiseless leaps on to high places,—the 
blinking eye, the shadowy, slow-moving ges- 
tures—ugh! I know cats that give me the 
| horrors. 
| Cats, generally speaking, are proud in 





I had studied the subject of our argument | their disposition, refusing to associate with 
deeply, and for a long time, and really fancied | strangers, repudiating familiarity, daintily 
that I was making some impression upon my | turning up their noses at cats’-meat, bones, 
opponent. The gentleman from Scotland | and the like, that dogs would be glad to get ; 
heard me very patiently out, and when I had/there is a chilling haughtiness about them, 
come, as I thought, to a triumphant perora-|even to persons they have known for years, 
tion, he said, quietly : exceedingly repulsive and disgusting. You 

“Sir, ye are jest the maist ignorant pairson may ‘play with them, you may fondle them, 
I ever met, but ye have some pairception of you may stroke their backs and scratch their 
what ye are talking aboot.” heads, and call them “poor pussey!” but 

Now this is exactly my case with reference| beware! Sometimes they will arch their 
to cats and dogs. Of them, as cats or as dogs, | backs, and purr, and seemingly respond with 
Iam as superlatively ignorant as the Scotch | gratitude to your caresses; but at other 
| gentleman found me in argument. I declare, times a hair stroked the wrong way, a par- 
upon my honour, that [ don’t know how |ticularly tender part of the skull inadver- 
many teeth a dog has, or why there should be | tently touched while scratching, and all the 











electricity in a cat’s back. I have héard that 
acat has nine lives; but I am distressingly 
ignorant of the average duration of those 


lives, I have heard of Buffon, Cuvier, and the | 


Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park ; but 
I know little about Natural History—not so 
| much even as poor Goldsmith, who, though 
| engaged to write an Animal Creation for the 
booksellers, was so ignorant of the conforma- 
tion and habits of animals, that every friend 
| who called upon him was laid under contri- 
bution to describe some member of the brute 


creation ; aud the walls of the Doctor’s study | 


|| were scrawled over with charcoal memoranda 
| about lions and tigers, otters and jackals, 
| guinea-pigs, and hippopotami. 

Yet, still keeping my Scotch friend in mind, 
| though a most ignorant person, I think that 1 
have some perception of the subject I am 
| writing about—eats and dogs. I don’t know 
anything about them, but I fee a good deal 
| about them. I have studied cats and dogs as 
| Istudy most things—in a rambling, discur- 
sive, and to say the truth, somewhat vagabond 
| fashion—by neglecting those parts of the sub- 


‘soft complaisance, purring, back-arching of 
|Puss vanishes. She becomes a fury, a fiend. 
Prompt as the stiletto of an Italian brigand 
to quit its sheath, so prompt are her steel- 
like claws to quit their velvet sheathing,—or, 
to use another, and perhaps apter simile, as 
| prompt as that hideous instrument of torture, 
the cupping-machine of the surgeon-dentist 
is to quit its tortoiseshell case, and drive into 
your flesh its bristling hedge of bayonet- 
like lancets. The kitten is innocent and 
sportive, you will say, and will play with a 
slipper, a ball of cotton, a glove, quite in an 
| arcadian and unsophisticated manner. True, 
but young tiger-cubs are playful, young 
leopards are playful. You may see them in 
their cage at the Zoological Gardens, gam- 
bolling, romping, playfully sprawling on their 
backs on the floor, with their feet turned 
upwards, wide apart, as that famous, never- 
to-be-surpassed leopard does, which is 
tearing the vine-leaves in Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens’s picture of Peace and War. Yet, 
for all the playfulness of the tiger and 
leopard cubs, do you think when they 
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have attained the full glory of tiger or| 
leopard-hood, they will roar one whit less) 
fiercely than their papas or mammas; that 
they would, had they their liberty, be at all 
backward in the sudden spring, the howling, 
roaring, rending, craunching, crunching, tear- 
ing, rending, of some unhappy because too 
corpulent buffalo, some indiscreet antelope, 
some luckless negro, or some benighted of- 
ficer of Bengal Infantry? Or, cooped up as| 
they are in a den of the Zoological Gardens 
even, do you think, for all their playful gambols | 
when the keeper makes his rounds at din-| 
ner-time, they will refrain from the shin-bone | 
of beef—nay from devouring it with glaring 
eyes, and low, menacing howls ? Don’t think | 
it. Don’t think either, that if the keeper, 
entering the den, were to be suddenly seized 
with a fainting fit, or vertigo, or an aneurism, 
or were to lose his footing, and fall down on 
the flooring of the cage, that the leopard and 
tiger-cubs would refrain from falling on him | 
and tearing his flesh, and craunching his 
bones. So it is with the kitten. It is pretty | 
to see the little thing lapping its milk, gam- 
bolling round its mother, playing with the 
ball of worsted, the slipper, or the glove, with 
now and then a gesture of apparently real 
affection towards its parent; or of a weak 


mew, more of annoyance than pain, as it| 


knocks itself up against the leg of a table, or 
gets its little feet entangled with an odd skein 
of cotton. But, this little innocent, sportive, | 
playful kitten, this interesting orphan and | 
sole survivor of a numerous family of brothers | 
and sisters who have all perished in that | 
grave of Grimalkin’s household, a water-butt, | 
will, within a very few weeks, play with as 
much delight—nay more—with something 
very different from a ball of cotton, a skein of 
silk, a glove, or a slipper. The plaything 
will be a wretched, timorous, half-frightened- 
to-death, half-lacerated - to- death mouse. 
Hither and thither will the playful cat toss 
it ; now high, now low, now to the right, now 
to the left, now on one side, now on the other, 
now deluding it with fallacious hopes of 
escape,—allowing it to run to an exactly 
sufficient distance to be recaptured, re-played 
with, and re-tortured. This is sportiveness, 
this is playfulness, this is what the kitten 
does with the ball of cotton, and will do with 
the mouse. 

No! I cannot abide cats. Pet cats, wild 
cats, tom cats, gib cats, Persian cats, Angola 
cats, tortoiseshell cats, tabby cats, black cats, 
Manx cats, brindled cats, mewing once, twice, 
or thrice, as the case may be,—none of these 
eats delight me. They are associated in my 
mind with none but disagreeable objects and 
remembrances: now old maids, witchcraft, 
dreadful sabbaths with old women flying u 
the chimney upon broomsticks to drink hell 
broth with the evil one, charms, incantations, 
sorceries, sucking children’s breaths, stopping 
out late on the tiles, catterwauling and mol- 
rowing in the night season, prowling about 
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the streets at unseasonable hours, and a 


variety of other things too numerous and too 
unpleasant to mention. 

Don’t tell me about the dogs of Stamboul, 
—those mangy, ill-favoured, ferocious curs 
are simply nuisances of the most abominable 
description, and have no claim to be consi- 
dered curiosities. The dogs of Paris are all 
alike ; they all belong to somebody ; they 
are mean-spirited mediocre animals, submit- 
ting to be shaved and curled, to be led about 
in strings and chains, to be governed by dog- 
whips, and to wear some wretched muzzling 
apparatus, more humiliating than the caudine 
forks—sometimes like a strawberry-pottle, 
sometimes like a coal-scoop of wirework, 
The French dogs are cowed by the tyrannical 
surveillance of the police; by the horrible 
threats promulgated against them by the 
authorities in placards on the walls during 
the hot weather. Poisoned boulets, and 
arsenicated sausages are placed at the corners 
of the streets to tempt them to eat and die. 
They dare not bark without offending against 
some of the provisions of the penal code. 
Their spirit is broken, I wonder the 
government in France, which is so fond of 
stamping everything, from a passport to a 
tailor’s puff, does not take it into its head to 
stamp the dogs. The “Timbre Impérial” 
would complete their degradation. 

But, the dogs of London: they are free; 
they roam where they will; they laugh to 
scorn the feeble enactments relative to 
muzzling that do still occasionally, during the 
dog days, come out from municipal and paro- 
chial authorities. They cry, with an ironical 
| yelp, “first catch your dog !” Every dog in 
| London has a character. T 


| 


here are rich dogs, 
poor dogs, good dogs, bad dogs, merry dogs 
and sad dogs; dogs that have lost their tails 
as Alcibiades’ dog did his; dogs that steal, 
and dogs that fight, and dogs that dance for 


|a livelihood. ‘There are theatrical dogs (I 
had one myself once), and pious dogs: there 
|are dogs essentially aristocratic in habit, de- 
meanour, and (I was going to say) thought; 
and there are dogs whom a century of teach- 
ing, example, high feeding, and aristocratic 
associations would not render anything but 
low-life dogs. There are parvenu dogs who 
have originally been curs, and have after- 
wards, by accident or favouritism, been 
elevated into the position of pets, but still 
maintain traces of their currish origin—of the 
days when they slept in a dust-heap, and 
promenaded in a gutter, and fought with a 
tinker’s terrier for the stump of a cabbage- 
stalk, There are dogs for day and dogs for 
night, dogs for business and dogs for pleasure, 
industrious dogs and lazy dogs. 

The latter class, I am afraid far out-number 
the industrious section of the dog community. 
Few things, I think, can equal the luxuriously 
contented, apathetically enjoying, gravely 
sensual manner in which a dog abandons him- 
self to idleness and repose. I don’t mean to 
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needful rest, for then he coils himself up, and 
goes to sleep serenely. He has dreams, and 
gives short barks in his sleep as though he 
were dreaming of thieves, or strange dogs, or 
disputed bones. But, to see a dog when he 
is determined to be lazy, stretch himself out 
at full length, with his head thrown back and 
his tail quiescent, now on his side, now on his 
back, with his heels upwards—this is indeed 
a sight good for sore-eyes. The enjoyment is 
so intense, so unalloyed by any after thought 
or pre-occupation, so perfect and so complete. 
The ears are thrown lightly off his head. His 
eyes are not quite closed—he is too lazy to do 
that ; but he keeps them as it were ajar, in a 
lazy, winking, blinking manner, as if to inti- 
mate that he is not tired—that he does not 
want to go to sleep—that he merely wishes 
to enjoy his dolce far niente like a gentleman, 
and that should anything turn up in the way 
of a rat-hunt,a marrow-bone, a lady, or a 
fight, he will be found wide awake and ready 
for action. There is a smile on his doggish 
mouth that could scarcely be surpassed in 
contented benignity by the smile of a child 
in its sleep—save, perhaps, by that of a 
young sucking-pig, ready for roasting in a 
dairyman’s shop-window. ‘The mouth looks 
as though it never could bark—far less bite— 
least of all attack the calves of unoffending 
people passing by, and kill a given number of 
rats in a given number of minutes. 

Next to the lazy dog I will take as a cha- 
racter the comic dog. As a rule, the comic 
dog isa brown dog. I have known shaggy 
white dogs with a sense of the humorous, and 
I have heard of sundry black dogs who 
could make a joke or two. I was even once 
honored with the acquaintance of a jocular 
bulldog ; but these are only, believe me, ex- 
ceptions to the rule, and you will find the 
great majority of comic dogs to be brown. 
Lhe comic dog is moreover very nearly 
always an exceedingly ugly dog. He is nota 
very intellectual dog. He cannot do tricks 
on the cards, walk up a ladder, jump through 
a hoop, pretend to walk lame, go through the 
manual exercise, halt at the word of com- 
mand, or go to market for sausages, beefsteaks, 
or French rolls with halfpence in his basket. 
He is not a quarrelsome dog, a vicious dog, 
and Iam afraid, on the other hand, he cannot 
lay any very great claim to generosity or 
fidelity. He is simply an irresistibly comic 
dog—so comic that one wag of his prepos- 
terous tail, one cock of his bizarre head, one 
twinkle of his grotesque eyes, one wrinkle of 
his egregious mouth, one wriggle of his eccen- 
tric body, is sufficient to send you into a pro- 
longed and hearty roar of laughter. You 
can’t help it: you must laugh at the comic 
dog. Moreover, he never descends to low 
comedy; to unmeaning tricks of buffoonery 
and tomboyism. He disdains to run round 


and round after his tail, to stand on his hind | 
legs, and then tumble backward, to pretend | 
to catch flies, to bark at himself in a glass, or! 
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to worry the cat. He is more of a humorist 
than a joker. He is more of a comedian than 
a farce actor. Yet he can be grave occasion- 
ally ; though in his very gravity there is 
sometimes humour so broad, so shining, so 
incomprehensibly ludicrous, that you must 
either laugh or burst. 

The melancholy —or as I had perhaps 
better call him—the sad dog, is ordinarily 
black. He is generally, too, a mongrel. The 
fact. of his obscure birth and ignoble blood 
seems to haunt him and sit heavy upon him. 
He had a master once, but he was unkind to 
him, or ran away from him, or died, so that he 
is ownerless now. He has a fragile tenure of 
ownership in a few establishments, mostly 
those of small tradesmen, and tries to per- 
suade himself that these are his masters ; but 
the effort is not successful. He would fain 
belong to some one, but nobody will have 
anything to do with him. He cares fora 
got many people, but nobody cares for 
nim. 

These circumstances have embittered the 
life of the sad dog. He mopes, He is miser- 
able. He becomes thin. He is frequently 
kicked, and dares not resent the injury. His 
sides become attenuated, and his ribs show 
through his lissome skin. He tries to estab- 
lish himself somewhere, to get somebody to 
own him. He hides under counters in shops, 
under dressers in kitchens, in remote areas and 
backyards. He follows gentlemen home to 
their houses at night ; but nobody will have 
anything to do with him. His reception is 
always the same—the one irrevocable boot, 
At last he subsides into an empty potatoe- 
basket in Covent Garden Market, or the lee- 
side of a tarpaulin, and there he lies quietly, 
and mopes: uncomplainingly, unresistibly, 
without friends, without food, till he dies, 
and has his lying-in-state in the gutter, and 
his cenotaph in the dustcart. Have you 
never known men and women who have been 
meek and mild, uncomplaining and unresist- 
ing, who have had neither food nor friends, 
and who have gone and laid down in a corner 
somewhere, and died? Shame on me! some 
of you will cry, that I should compare a 
Christian to a dog. Alas! not a day will 
pass but we can descry human qualities in 
the brute, and brute qualities in the human 
being ; and, alas, again, how often we find a 
balance of love, fidelity, truth, generosity, on 
the side of the brute ! 


BACK AT TRINITY. 


I am the rector of a little parish in the 
wilds of Cumberland, and have been so this 
ten years; my parishioners live upon hill- 
sides, and in secluded vallies, over a space of 
many score square miles ; but their number 
is not over fifty souls: I have also just fifty 
pounds a year for curing them. When I say 
that my churchwarden and myself—the best 
informed men in the parish, and the fountain- 
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head of information to the dalesmen—have 
differed within the last fortnight about the 
capacity of ministers, and the managment of 
the war, it may be concluded that Wasteland 
folk are somewhat behind public opinion. 
Were I met, as I go about my duties, over the 
hills, with my dog and my long crook, I might 
well be taken for a literal shepherd of my 
flock. It was not always thus with me. 
There is an old three-cornered cap, the won- 
der of the ancient dame who “does ” for me, 
which, broken and battered as it is, looks dis- 
dainfully at its neighbour of black straw that 
now forms my pastoral covering. Amidst 
the simple clothing in my old oak wardrobe, 
there hangs, tattered and torn enough, a long 
blue Trinity gown; and among the homely 
crockery of my cupboard, there shines resplen- 
dent, with the college arms on one side, and a 
glass at the bottom, a “ pewter ” that was the 
reward of victory upon the silver Cam. 

I had failed to get my fellowship, and spent 
most of my little capital in dear—too dear— 
old Cambridge, but the memory of my col- 
lege days seemed worth it all. When my 
daily work was over, and my evening pipe 
was lit, I loved to recline in the chimney- 
corner of my sitting room, and recall the an- 
cient days ; and the scenes of that happy time, 
though they grew dimmer and dimmer with 
every backward glance, shone not less glo- 
rious through the haze. I had always a vague 
longing to revisit the fading halls and “ les- 
sening towers” once more, and, this last 
May, having received an invitation, hospita- 
ble and kind as only a college friend’s can 
be, it fairly overset all considerations of €co- 
nomy, and down to Trinity, like an escaped 
bird I flew ; that being a poetical expression 
for the state of my feelings, rather than the 
speed of my journey, for Wasteland is over 
forty miles from the railway station, across 
the mountain by-roads, and I accomplished 
them in a gig like Doctor Syntax’s. 

I came through London, and so by the 
Eastern Counties’ line, and as we drew near 
the low flat country with “the Brobdignags ” 
—I used to think so high before I came to 
Cumberland — I thought I recognised the 
roads and walks about, and coupled each with 
some remembrance of old. There was the 
windmill whereat Jones’ skewbald shied and 
threw him ; and there were the post and rails 
over which Brown, in scarlet, thought to have 
escaped from the sporting proctor ; and there 
the broad bright stream where we three 
ducked the gamekeeper. I would rather it 
had been the coaching days again, to have 
lingered a little longer on our way, to have 
driven the four grays into Trumpington, and 
to have sat beside Jack Hall. Jack had the 
road between the two universities, and used 
to be a noted character ; he artfully contrived 
tosympathise now with one, and now with the 
other, as his box companion happened to be 
Cantab or Oxonian, but I remember one mis- 
take of his. Robinson of Trinity had been 
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staying up at Christchurch, and was taken by 
Jack to be of that college ; after some con- 
versation, tending still more to strencthen 
that impression, Jack observed :—* Well, sir, 
I dinna’ how'it is, but I can allus tell a Hox- 
ford from a Cambridge gent. The Hoxford 
gent says, ‘Hall’ when he speaks to me, as 
you do, sir, and asks me to take a glass of 
wine here (as it may.be), and another there, 
and ‘ your health Hall,’ says he, and when he 
gets off, says he, ‘here’s half-a-crown, Hall 
(at least), for you.’ But your Cambridge 
chap says, ‘Jack, my boy, a poto’ beer ?’ and 
‘I look towards you,’ and gives me a beggarly 
shilling to end with.” When Robinson, there- 
fore, got down at Trinity, he said with em- 
phasis, “Jack, my boy, here’s a shilling for 
you—I’m a Cambridge man.” Poor Jack is 
dead now, and we came through the town in 
an omnibus ; through the town that is being 
all rebuilt, and by way of Pembroke, Corpus, 
and Cat’s Hall, past the long screen of King’s 
College, through which the organ peals, and 
close by the stately Senate House where my 
heart beat high and hopefully for days, and 
where at last it sank to zero; when the long 
list came out, and wrangler after wrangler 
was called forth, and I, the last, was called— 
the Golden Spoon ! 

Show me thine ancient front, old Caius, I 
pray, for brick thou art behind, but three 
months piled, and hide thy next door neigh- 
bour’s fresh red face ; the street is new too, 
I dare say improved, but I would rather 
have the tumbling shops and all their storeys 
nodding overhead. ‘Thank Heaven, the 
grand old gate is where it was, and the old 
martin builds in Harry’s crown, and still 
makes entry hazardous ; the porter looks the 
same, but not so, 1; he does not know me 
from a chorister, or credulous father bringing 
up ason to first matriculation—for the Porson 
prize and all the rest—or haply from some 
dun importunate, passing his days without 
the “ sported ”* oaks ; “ in the middle leaps 
the fountain,” shaking coolness through the 
court, and the pigeons tamely trot upon the 
level shaven lawns, and from the ancient 
clock turret peals forth the passing hour “ in 
the male and female voice” as was wont to 
be of old ; up the stone steps past the butte- 
ries and the great dark swinging doors, and 
into Neville’s Court, unchanged and fair, with 
echoing cloisters upon either side, and through 
its open gates the pleasant stream : but 
here is a new wonder; groups of men—so 
strangely like the friends of mine own days, I 
scarce can think them quite unknown to me, 
with the same bright hopeful faces and the 
same light grace of limb—with photographic 
apparatus and the favouring sun limning each 
other’s features: thus may these portrait 
galleries be formed ofall whom it may please 
them to keep fresh in memory; ah me, I 


* The outer door of University rooms, when closed (or 
sported) stands for a sort of material ‘‘not at home” to 
all comers. 
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would before death and distant climes had |or hugs the river bank on rested oars, and 


taken them I had made me such a book in my 
blithe college days! This man, mycheery host, 


seems stouter, older, and, by my life! not quite | 


untinged with gray, but still the same frank 
smile, warm grip, and the good heart within 
all sound and young! A man who never mis- 
used his time here; a Fellow of his Colleges, 
M.A., Lecturer, Don ; with vasty rooms, oak- 
paneled, hung with pictures, stored with 
books, a palace of a place ; my name, alas is 
not upon the board—my poverty, indeed, 
not will, prevented it, and so beneath his 


reverend deans, and hobnob with professors. 
The grand old hall is filled from end to end 
with sounds of feasting ; the undergraduates 


have not learnt to carve, but hack and hew | 


as in the olden time ; the B.A.s criticise their 


food and frown as usual on their caterer ;| 


and in the oaken gallery stare the dames, or 


young or old, in wonder at the scene, while | 
through the painted panes the Mayday sun | 
chequers with rainbow hues the pictures old | 


and dim, In Combination Room, where once 
Isat at viva voce, wretched, ignorant, the 


wine goes round, and wit, and pleasant talk, | 
| new, 


and everywhere beams kindness and a friend ; 
a saint’s day this, so from the upper rows in 


chapel where the magnates sit, I see the) 
nextday, “Tightness of left boot still,Mr. Dean, 


white-robed youths come breathless in, the 


whispered talk of some behind their books, with | 


one eye watchful lest the outraged dean swoop 
from his eyrie on their dove-like forms, and 
Hear once more in college fanes 
One storm their high-built organs make, 
And thunder-music rolling shake 
The prophets blazon’d on the panes, 


Next night is a race night on the Cam, and 
hurrying to the barge which every even- 


ing toils down the narrow stream, I stand | 


amidst the crowd about her bows, and 


gether, as they run before the wind ; and he 
with the tiller ropes, who also bends, albeit 
standing on the frailest plank, overbalanced by 


an ounce on either side ; the thin keel cleaves | 
thestream as an arrow-head cleaves the “view- | 
less air,” and the music dies away from their | 


oars, in distance lost at half a score of 


strokes, which presently some rival boat| 


takes up, and so the linked sweetness is 
drawn out through all the voyage. 


Thence at the third gun- 
fire the racers spring—two dozen at full 
speed. Then twice four hundred feet tumul- 
tuously start upon the path; and “ Now 
you’re gaining!” or “Well pulled—well 
pulled!” is shouted like one voice. Ah, 
Trinity, First Trinity, it is vain. The long 
keen prow o’erlaps you even now. See, 


your victor sets up his conquering flag, nor | 
wastes his strength, but leisurely draws on, | sented by the foundress. 


We leap | 
| upon the bank, and join the walkers to the 
| starting-point. 











marks the panting rivals racing by—a long, 
long line, with gaps made here and there, 
where other conquerors and conquered strove 
—of flashing oars and foam and coloured 
caps, and forms half-naked striving for their 
lives; while on the waters floats triumphal 
music, and falls and rises the increasing 
cheer. So eve by eve alternate through the 
May, the measured pulse of racing oars beats 
on beside the willows, and the great throng 


|returns on barge or horseback, or winds home 
on foot along the meadows. 

. . | 
wing I dine at the “high table” with the 


Every day some joyous plan awaited me. 
I breakfasted with jovial undergraduates, 
on dishes with strange names and stranger 
tastes, and drank the cup of Cossas like 
a boy. I heard old talk of men as bats , 
and oars—a clever bat, a first-rate oar, they 
said ; of Smith’s (young Smith’s, of Corpus) 
last good thing; of Unionic speakers elo- 
quent ; the red-hot Chartist speaker Robin- 
son (as in my time were Smiths and 
Robinsons) ; of Lord Claude Lollypops who 
beard the deans; of Admirable Crichtons, 
great at beer, greater at classics ; new modes 
of cutting chapels were discussed, excuses 
as, “Trying on my boot on the 
wrong foot, dear Mr. Dean, I could not get it 
off, and so was late for service :” and for the 


continues,” with quitearacysmack about them 
yet, though ancient as the everlasting hills. 

Adown the Backs, the stream behind the 
town, where half the College gardens bloom 
on either side and half the lawns slope 
down, we floated dreamily : 


One friend pulled stroke, another bow, 
And I, I steered them anyhow. 


We played on many a hidden college plat, 
fast barred from me in undergraduate days, 


‘at grand old games—at quoits and Bacon’s 
mark the crews as they pass. No eight-oars | 
are there, elsewhere, such as these; their | 
stroke together, and the bending backs to-| 


game of bowls, turned Heaven knows how 
many centuries ago, with half the bias 
dropped out and the numbers dim with 
cobwebs and time. The long loud laugh I 
learnt in Westmoreland rang out and echoed 
round the monkish walls most strangely. It 
seems to me, your fellows sooner age in mould 
cloisters than we dwellers on the windy hills 
do, And yet they are a glorious set. Their 
dinners every day are like a king’s; but when 
they have their audit !—ah me ! here in this 
unfruitful valley, as T eat my mutton and my 
oatmeal cake alone, I think upon those audits 
with a sigh. 

Fish, flesh, fowl, fruit—in shoals, herds, 
flocks, and gardens-full; wine, of what dim 
vice-chancellorship in blythe King Harry’s 
time I know not ; and (as my northern fancy 
ill-concealed) far better than all wine, old 
audit ale. The dinner prefaced and con- 


|eluded by a grace, read by two scholars in 


dramatic parts in the best Latin; the 
tankards and the salt-cellars of gold pre- 
There she stands, 
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albeit she looks white and stern enough, and, 
as it is said, repented of her love to this good 
college, and left her wealth to others ere 
she died. “I look towards you, madam, 
Your health!” Indeed, the master’s self 
did put his lips toa huge golden goblet full 
of port, and the rest all rose up after him with 
solemn bow, one after one, three standing at 
atime, and drank her memory: “In piam 
memoriam fundatricis.” Well for me I had 
not first to quote the Latin, or surely I had 
mauled olen penultimate! So, after that 
the rosewater and graces, and then in 
Milton’s garden we wandered, and kept his 
mulberry free enough from blight, I warrant 
it, with good tobacco smoke. 

Thus my last day at Alma Mater. May- 
hap, I shall not see her any more: but while 
* old friends find harbour in my heart, and 
recollections of blythe days are dear, to her 
in piam memoriam will I drink, and towards 
her will I look with loving eyes. 


RICE. 


TuosE who have only seen rice as exposed 
for sale in grocers’ windows, or who have 
tasted it in no other shape than as puddings, 
may with truth be said to know nothing of 
it as an article of food. In this country, 
indeed, little is understood of the important 
part this grain performs in employing and 
feeding a large portion of the human family. 
Cultivated in all four quarters of the globe, 
but chiefly in America and Asia, it is no 
exaggeration to say that it forms the food of 
three-fourths of the human race: in other 
words, of between six and seven hundred 
millions of the population of the world. 

It is not merely that the densely-packed 
inhabitants of China, Siam, British India, 
and the Eastern islands, employ this grain in 
lieu of wheat. It stands them in place of all 
the varied food of European countries: of 
bread, vegetables, flesh, and fowl. The rice- 
dealer is at once their baker, greengrocer 
butcher, and poulterer. It is- impossible to 
enter the most remote village in the East 
without seeing piles of rice stored in half- 
open granaries, or heaped up for sale in 
bazaars in such boundless profusion as to 
bewilder a traveller from the west, who is apt 
to wonder what will become of it all. Three- 
fourths of the warehouses in town and 
country the traveller may depend on being 
rice stores: three-fourths of the lumbering 
native craft that steal along the coast, and 
quite that proportion of the lazy bullock- 
carts that are to be met with toiling over 
Indian roads, are certain to be laden with rice. 

Of rapid growth, and easily adapting itself 
to many varieties of soils, irrespective of cul- 
ture, rice appears to be the most suitable for 
the countries in which it is found. The abun- 
dant rains which periodically fall within and 
about the tropics, are precisely what is needed 
by this semi-aquatic plant. Sometimes, how- 
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ever, the rainy season ceases before its time, 
or fails altogether: in which case the crops 
will assuredly perish, should there exist no 
means of procuring a supply from elsewhere, 
by aqueducts and dams, or bunds, as they are 
termed. The construction of works of irriga- 
tion has, from the earliest periods occupied the 
attention of Indian monarchs, who spared 
no efforts to keep their subjects well supplied 
with water. It long formed a reproach to 
the British government of India, that whilst 
the Hindoo and Mahometan rulers of Hin- 
dostan had been alike mindful to spend a 
portion of the taxes on works of this kind, 
they allowed the bunds and canals to fall 
into neglect and ruin. 

The want of those means of irrigation has 
often been fatally felt in some districts of 
India. A sudden and severe drought will 
destroy the growing crops; and when, as is 
unfortunately the case in some parts, there 
are no roads by which to convey grain from 
more fortunate districts, the consequences are 
frightful. In this way we read that in the 
year eighteen hundred and thirty-three, fifty 
thousand persons perished in the month of 
September, in Lucknow : at Kanpore twelve 
hundred died of want: in Guntoor, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand human beings, 
seventy-four thousand bullocks, a hundred 
and sixty thousand cows, and an incredible 
number of sheep and goats, died of starvation: 
fifty thousand people perished from the same 
cause in Marwa; and in the north-west pro- | 
vinces half a million of lives are supposed to 
have been lost. During that year a million 
and a half of human beings are believed to 
have perished from want of food. 

In some parts of India the monsoon rains 
fall heavily for a short period, and very 
slightly at other times, yielding a greater 
supply than is needed in the first instance, 
and too little afterwards. To meet this irre- 
gularity, and store up the too copious rains 
of the early monsoon, bunds were built across 
valleys to form artificial lakes, often of vast 
extent, whence the adjacent country was irri- 
gated by means of water-courses carried fre- 
quently for many miles along the flanks of 
mountains, across gorges and valleys, and 
through the most difficult country; opera- 
tions, whieh would have sorely puzzled our 
best European engineers to have accom- 
plished without a great and ruinous outlay. 

We have been long accustomed to regard 
the magnificent ruins yet remaining in the 
prostrate land of the mighty Pharaohs, with 
feelings of mingled awe and admiration, 
looking upon them as the crumbling types of 
a byyone reign of architectural and engineer- 
ing greatness. Further eastward, still nearer 
the rising of the sun, there are, however, 
ruins quite as vast ; monumental vestiges of 
former greatness fully as astounding. The 
remains of ancient works of irrigation in the 


island of Ceylon alone, are sufficient to fling 
into the shade the boasted labours of the old 
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Egyptian kings, to dwarf to the flimsiest in- ‘bread. The truth is, people in this part of 


significance the proudest engineering works 
of the present rulers of India. 

Situated amidst the wildest solitudes, or 
in the depths of unhealthy jungle districts, | 
these ruins have remained almost unknown 
to Europeans. Surrounded by stagnant 
| swamps or dense forests and jungle, where 

once were fertile plains or luxurious valleys, 
rich with waving rice-fields, that in those 
remote ages fed a vast population, those 
ruined bunds are now the resort of wild | 
elephants, buffaloes, and innumerable water- 
fowl. Here and there a cluster of mise- 
rable huts, termed out of mere courtesy 


| rice is like. 


the world, have no conception of what good 
If they had, there would not be 
such a lively demand for the produce of the 
Southern American States. But such is pre- 
judice, that if a merchant were to introduce 
into any port of Great Britain, or Ireland, a 
cargo of the real staple food of orientals, he 
would not find a purchaser for it, so inferior 
is it in appearance, in its colour, shape, and 
texture, to the better-known and tempting 
looking grain of South Carolina. 

Perhaps, no greater fallacy exists, than the 
common belief in the poverty of the nutri- 
tive qualities of rice. That may hold good 





a village, may be seen vegetating in the less | in regard to the rice consumed in this country, 
overgrown corners of this great jungle-water | but certainly not, if applied to the common 
lain, like islands in some oriental Dead Sea,| rice of many parts of the East. A hard- 
but how they came there, or what their in- | working Indian labourer would not make a 
mates do is not easily defined. }meal on our “ Finest Carolina,” if he could 
Of the extent of these tanks some idea may | get it as a present: he would know that he 
be formed from the fact of there being at the | could not do half-a-day’s work on it, even 
present day not fewer than fifteen villages | though he swallowed a full Indian allowance, 


within the dried up bed of oneof them. The | 
dilapidated wall of this great artificial lake 
is fifteen miles in length, extending as it did at 
one time completely across the lower end of 
a spacious valley. Built up of huge blocks 
of stone strongly fixed with cement work, 
and covered with turf, it formed a solid bar- 
rier of one hundred feet in width at the base, 
shelving off to forty feet wide at the top. The 
magnitude of these works bear ample testi- 
mony not only to the ability of the former 
craftsmen of this island, but to the extent of 
the then population ; and the resources and | 
public spirit of the Cinghalese monarchs, who 
could successfully undertake works of such 
magnitude and utility. In the early period of 
the Christian era, when Britain was in a/| 
semi-barbarous state, when her nobles dwelt 
in rude edifices but little removed from 
huts, and when her navigators had not learnt 
to tempt the perils of an over-sea commerce, 


and that is saying a good deal: an English- 
man in the West, can have noconception of 
the prodigious quantities of rice a working- 
man in the eastern tropics will dispose of at 
one sitting. A London alderman might well 
envy him his feeding capacity. 

Perhaps, it. may be thought, that there is 
no such thing as a hard day’s work in India ; 
and that, therefore, there can be no good 
grounds for vouching for the* nutritive pro- 
perties of the grain of those countries. If so, 
it makes another of the rather long list of 
popular modern faliacies. I have seen as 
hard work, real bone and muscle work, done 
by citizens of the United Kingdom in the 
East, as was ever achieved in the cold West, 
and all upon rice and curry—not curry 
and rice—in which the rice has formed the real 
meal, and the curry has merely helped to 
give it a relish, as a sort of substantial Kit- 
chener’s Zest, or Harvey’s Sauce. I have 





Ceylon, then known as “the utmost Indian | seen, likewise, Moormen, Malabars, and others 
isle, Taprobane,” possessed cities of vast ex-|of the Indian labouring classes perform a 
tent—as large as the present London—and | day’s work that would terrify a London por- 
housed her monarchs and priests in edifices | ter, or coal-whipper ; or a country navvy, or 
that would astonish the architects of our mo-| ploughman; and under the direct rays of a 
dern Babylon, that would leave our proudest | sun, that has made a wooden platform too 
palaces far behind, that would need a Milton | hot to stand on, in thin shoes, without liter- 
to describe and a Martin to delineate. She | ally dancing with pain, as I have done many 
was also a liberal exporter of rice to distant | a day, within six degrees of the line. 
countries. In the present day, with but| It would be a matter of no little difficulty, 
a fourth of her former population, Ceylon | and, perhaps, of doubtful interest, to tell how 
is compelled to purchase grain from Indian | many varieties exist of the rice family, in 
producers in consequence of the decay of her | eastern lands, from the whitest, most deli- 
works of irrigation. |cately-formed table-rice of Bengal, to the 
It must not be supposed by European | bold, red, solid grain of the Madras coast, 
readers, that rice, in the larger acceptation jand the sickly-looking, transparent, good-for- 
of the word, is represented by “the finest | nothing-but-starch rice of Arracan. Making 
Carolina,” or even “the best London Cleaned | a rough guess at their number, there cannot 
Patna.” There is no more affinity between | be less than two hundred varieties. These 
those white artificial cereals, and the “real,| may be thrown into two great, widely-differ- 
| original” staple food of India and the| ent classes, viz., field rice and hill rice: the 








East, than is to be found between a sponge- 
| cake and a loaf of genuine farm-house 


| 


distinctive features of which are, that the 
former is grown in cultivated fields by the 
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aid of water, the latter on dry hill slopes, | buffaloes are tied, with slight pieces of string, 
without irrigation, The one yields a rich, |to the further end of along, rambling, queer- 
nutritious grain, in great abundance, the| looking slip of wood, which they are dragging 
other, a thin, and husky rice, fit only for the | deliberately through the slimy ground, a few 
food of cattle, or the very poorest class of| inches below the surface, and at the other end 


natives. With this last-mentioned descrip- | 
tion of grain, there is scarcely any attempt 
at cultivation, in a European sense of the | 
word, nor is there any feature about it, worthy | 
of notice ; so that the reader will readily ex- 
cuse me for passing to the more interesting 
subject of the ordinary field rice of the East. 

A corn field in the ear, a hop plantation in 
bud, a cherry orchard in full blossom, a} 
bean field in flower, are lovely sights to| 
look upon; yet, I have beheld one more 


of which appears to be tied likewise, the 
apathetic Indian ploughman. 

It needs all the faith one can muster to 
believe that this actually constitutes the | 
ploughing operation of eastern countries, 
You have no doubt about the man, nor the | 
buffaloes ; it is the plough that is so intensely | 
questionable. It bears no likeness to any 
kind of implement—agricultural, manufac- | 
turing, or scientific—in any part of the world. 
Still, there is a faint, glimmering, indistinct 





beautiful. A rice field half grown in age,|impression that you have somewhere met 
but fully developed in the rich velvet beauty | with something of the sort, or that you have 
of its tropic green, bending to the passing| dreamed of something like it. A sudden 
sea-breeze, amidst a cooling bath of limpid| light bursts upon you, and you recognise the 
water, with topes of cocoa-palms clustering | thing, —the entire scene —man, buffaloes, 
about its banks, and here and there groves|and sticky plough. You have seen them | 
of the yellow bamboo sweeping its bosom | represented in plates of Belzoni’s discoveries | 
with their feathery leaves; above, flights of|in Egypt, and in Layard’s remains of Nine- 

gaily plumaged paroquets, or gentle-voiced| veh. There they all are—as veritable, as 
doves, skimming in placid happiness across | formal and as strange—as were the Egyptian 
the deeply rich azure of the tropical sky, |and Ninevite agriculturists, I’m afraid to say 





is a scene worth all the toils and privations 
of an eastern voyage to gaze upon. 

A more unpromising or uninviting prospect 
can scarcely be imagined than the same 
fields when being prepared for the grain, at 
the usual sowing time, just as the first rains 
of the changing monsoon begin to fall. Sa- 
turated with water, the soil wears all the 
attributes of slushiness. Far as the eye can 
reach along the ample valley lays one dull, 
unbroken vista of rice-land, ankle-deep in rich 
alluvial mud. No cheerful hedgerows ; 
nothing by which, at a distance, one can 
distinguish one field from another. Here 
and there a long, irregular earth-mound, 
crowned with rambling stones, marks the 
boundary-line of Abrew Hickrema Apooha- 
mey, and divides his humble forty ammomuns 
of rice-land from the princely domains of 
Adriau Hejeyrasingha Seneratane Modliar. 

Heavy showers have fallen ; the fat, thirsty 
soil has drunk deep of the welcome down- 
powerings from above, and thus, whilst it is 
in rich unctuous humour, the serving-men of 
the humble Apoohamey, and the lordly 
Modliar, ply it liberally with potations of the 
buffalo-plough. It is quite as well that the 
stranger traveller is informed of the nature 
of the operation which is going on before his 
perplexed eyes, otherwise he would be sorely 
puzzled to know what it all meant: why the 
pair of sleepy-looking buffaloes were so pa- 
tiently wading, up to their portly stomachs, 
in regular straight walks, through the sea of | 
slushy quagmire, and why the persevering 
native followed them so closely, holding a 
crooked piece of stick in his hand, ard urging | 
them, occasionally, with a few oriental bene- 





dictions. On drawing near to the muddy, 


nude agriculturist, you perceive that the! 


how many centuries ago. It was precisely 
the same set of cattle, man, and plough, that 
sowed the corn that Joseph’s brethren went 
down from the land of Canaan for, when they 
heard there was corn in Egypt. It was just 
such culture as this, thousands of years since, 
that raised the ears of corn that were found 
entombed in the mummy’s hand, by Mr. 
Pettigrew, some few years ago. 

There is nothing peculiar in the Cinghalese 
mode of sowing their grain, further than that, 
like other orientals, they blend a certain 
portion of superstition and religious observ- 
ance with every operation of their primitive 
agriculture. ‘The village priest must be con- 
sulted as to ‘the lucky day for scattering the 
seed ; and an offering at the shrine of Buddha 
is necessary to secure the protection of his 
Indian godship; in addition to which, small 
bouquets of wild flowers, and the tender leaf- 
lets of the cocoa palm are fastened on sticks, 
at each corner of the newly-sown field, in 
order to scare away any evil spirits that 
might otherwise take it into their mischievous 
heads to blight the seed. 

In an incredibly short space of time, the 
rice-blades, of a lovely pale green, may be 
seen peeping above the slushy soil, and, in a 
few more days, the tiny shoots will be some 
inches high, Then they are treated to a cold 
bath, from the nearest tank, bund, or river, 
as the case may be, the supply of water 
necessary to cover the field as high as the 
tops of the growing corn being brought to it 
by means of water-courses, or mud-and-stone 
aqueducts. In the hilly country of the inte- 
rior, as before stated, these water-courses 
even as now existing, and of a comparatively 
humble description, are marvellously made 
and managed. For many miles the tiny 
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gurgling stream flows on through the 
wildest parts of the country; and the tra- 
_ veller on his horse may ride a good day’s 

journey without reaching the end and desti- 
| nation of one of those simple but most useful 
aqueducts, 

In hilly country the field paddy is often 
grown on steep ground cut into narrow ter- 
races, Which rise prettily above each other, 
often to a considerable height. In such situa~ 
tions the plough, small and light though it 
be, cannot be used, and the loosening and 
turning up of the ground has to be performed 
by hand-labour. Weeding, by women and 
children, takes place whilst the rice plants 
ure but a few inches in height; after which 
the growth and maturity of the corn becomes 
very rapid. 

The period which elapses between the 
sowing and the harvesting varies according 
to the particular kind of rice that may be 
under cultivation. From three to five months 
isthe usual time; and, in thisway,two harvests 
are secured during each year in favourable 
situations, though in much of the poor light 
soil of the sea-board not more than one crop 
can be taken, and then only after manuring, 
or the ground must lie fallow for an entire 
year. 1 have known many fine fields, in 
elevated positions, where the supply of water 
was abundant, yield two full crops every year 
in succession without the aid of manure, and 
this they had continued to do since the earliest 
recollection of that universal patriarch, the 
oldest inhabitant. 

The harvest-home of Indian farmers is, as 
with us, an important operation, though 
carried on in a widely different manner. 
Here, again, a lucky day must be found; and, 
when obtained, the prior cuttings of the ripe 
field are carefully set aside for an offering of 
thankfulness to Buddha. There is not any 
attempt at stacking up the corn in the straw : 
it is removed to the threshing-floor as fast as 
cut—the said threshing-floor being neither 
more nor less than a very dry, smooth, and 
_ hard corner of the nearest meadow. There 
| the operation of threshing goes on in precisely 
| the same ancient fashion as the ploughing. 
| The cattle that, treading out, unmuzzled, the 
corn of the Cinghalese cultivation, in the 








RICE. 


in dry rooms, or buried in pits below the 


ground, under cover, till required. In that 
state it is called “paddy,” having a rough 
husk, which must be removed betore it be- 
comes rice, and is fit for cooking. This re- 
moval is accomplished by simply pounding 
the grain in a large wooden mortar, after 
which it is again winnowed and transformed 
into edible rice. 

It was during one of my long rides through 
an exclusive rice producing district of the 
interior of Ceylon that I encountered a most 
unexpected and remarkable object—a white 
coolie. I was walking my horse towards the 
nearest halting-place through a beautifully 
wooded valley intersected with running 
streams, rice-grounds, and bamboo topes, 
when, at some distance below me, I perceived, 
staggering along under a load of ripe plan- 
tains, swung in the ordinary native manner 
by means of a “pingo,” or yoke across the 
shoulders, a white man dressed in the com- 
mon garb of the country, and in every way 
resembling a native, save in the colour of his 
skin. He was soon lost in the distance, and 
I rode on pondering over the strange sight. 
Half-an-hour took me to a little plateau at 
the extremity of one of the many gorges in 
that wild country, in the midst of which was 
one of the prettiest little cottages and gardens 
it would be possible to see in any country. 
Half hidden amidst waving, green clusters of 
plantains and pomegranates, the little white 
cottage might have belonged to some Cingha- 
lese Paul and Virginia, some oriental 
Savoyards, so sweetly picturesque was it, 
amidst that savage but fertile country. 

I made my way to it; and, pulling up at 
the little verandah in front for a cup of 
water, was sturtled at being addressed by a 
young English woman clad in the loose, 
fiowing robe of the Kandyan females, There 
were oue or two dusky-white, sunburnt little 
children gambolling about under some shady 
bread-fruit trees in the rear of the house, 
playing with a motley assemblage of young 
pigs, kids, dogs, and no end of long-legyed, 
tail-less fowls. My new acquaintance was 
very reserved, and apologised for the absence 
of her husband, who, she said, had gone to 
the next bazaar for supplies. A good draught 


| reign of Queen Victoria, are employed pre-|of milk satistied my thirst ; and, flinging a 
| cisely in the same manner as the cattle | handful of small coin amongst the children 
were during the sway of King Cheops of| and farmyard inhabitants, I bade the mother 
| the Nile; and, for aught we know, may be | good morning, and rode on my way pondering 


| lineal descendants of the same cattle. It is 


quite certain that the agricultural societies | 


| eastward of the Pyramids have accomplished 
| very little in the improvement of farming im- 
| plements and processes during the last few 
| thousand years. 
| | When trodden out by the hoofs of cattle, 
| the grain is winnowed from the chaff by 
| simply letting it fall from a light shallow 
| basket raised to some height from the ground. 


how it could be that these fellow countrymen 
were thus singularly placed amongst the 
Cinghalese peasantry of the land. 

I learnt from the keeper of the nearest 
rest-house for travellers, the little history 
of this couple; and, touching as it was, I 
felt glad that I had not put any questions 
on the subject to the young woman at 
the cottage—the real heroine of the brief 
story. She had been engaged to her present 


| The wind blows the chaff away whilst the| husband for some years before he came 


| corn falls in a heap below. It is then stored 


out to Ceylon as acofiee planter. He was 
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prosperous, and wrote home for her to join 
him, which she did ; but, to her sorrow, found 
that he had given way to the bane of the East 
—drink. Her love for him, however, under- 
went no change: strongly reliant on her per- 
suasive and guiding influence over him, she 
became his wife in the full hope of saving 
him from degradation and early death. The 
sacrifice was made in vain. His career was 
soon run: from one situation to another he 
passed, down and down, still lower, though 
many would have helped and saved him for his 
wife’s sake and hischildren’s, At length there 
was no refuge for them but to try and culti- 
vate a plot of ground, and rear food for 
themselves. A friendly chief gave them 
a field for rice, a garden, and a cottage, 
and the wife still clinging to her old fond 
faith of saving him from evil, followed him to 
the jungle, and with her own hands tended 
his wants. My informant told me that the 
“ white master ” had left off drinking arrack, 
and was, in fact, a sober, hard-working man, 
but so beaten down, so cowed, and hopeless 
of his future, that he cared for nothing 
beyond his present life. They grew all they 
needed, and, from time to time, he carried a 
load of fruit to the nearest bazaar to barter 
it for salt, or a piece of cotton cloth. And so 
they lived in the midst of their gardens and 
their rice-fields. 


TWO NEPHEWS. 


Art the parlour window of a pretty villa, 
near Walton-on-Thames, sat, one evening at 
dusk, an old man and a young woman. The 
age of the man might be some seventy ; 
whilst hiscompanion had certainly not reached 
nineteen. Her beautiful, blooming face, and 
active, light, and upright figure, were in 
strong contrast with the worn countenance 
and bent frame of the old man ; but in his 
eye, and in the corners of his mouth, were 
indications of a gay self-confidence, which age 
and suffering had damped, but not extin- 
guished. 

“ No use looking any more, Mary,” said he ; 
“neither John Meade nor Peter Finch will be 
here before dark. Very hard that, when a 
sick uncle asks his two nephews to come and 
see him, they can’t come at once. The duty 
is simple in the extreme,—only to help me to 
die, and take what I choose to leave them in 
my will! Pooh! when I was a young man, 
I’d have done it for my uncle with the utmost 
celerity. But the world’s getting quite 
heartless !” 

“Oh, sir!” said Mary. 

“And what does ‘Oh, sir!’ mean?” said 
he. “D’ye think I sha’n’t die? I know 
better. A little more, and there’ll be an end 
of old Billy Collett. He'll have left this dirty 
world for a cleaner—to the great sorrow (and 
advantage) of his affectionate relatives! Ugh! 
Give me a glass of the doctor’s-stuff.” 

The girl poured some medicine into a glass, 


the state of an old man’s health. I want to 
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[Conducted by 


and Collett, after having contemplated it for 
a moment with infinite disgust, managed to 
get it down. 

“T tell you what, Miss Mary Sutton,” said 
he, “I don’t by any means approve of your 
‘Qh, sir!’ and ‘ Dear sir,’ and the rest of it, 
when I’ve told you how I hate to be called 
‘sir’ at all. Why you couldn’t be more 
respectful if you were a charity-girl and Ia 
beadle in a gold-laced hat! None of your 
nonsense, Mary Sutton, if you please. I’ve 


been your lawful guardian now for six months, | 
and you ought to know my likings and dis- | 


likings.” 

“My poor father often told me how you 
disliked ceremony,” said Mary, 

“Your poor father told you quite right,” 
said Mr. Collett. “Fred Sutton was a man 
of talent—a capital fellow! His only fault 


was a natural inability to keep a farthing in | 


his pocket. Poor Fred! he loved me—I’m 
sure he did. He bequeathed me his only 
child —and it isn’t every friend would do 
that!” 

“A kind and generous protector you have 
been !” 

“Well, I don’t know; I’ve tried not 
to be a brute, but I dare say I have been, 
Don’t I speak roughly to you sometimes ? 
Hav’n’t I given you good, prudent, worldly 
advice about John Meade, and made my- 
self quite disagreeable, and like a guar- 
dian? Come, confess you love this penniless 
nephew of mine.” 

“ Penniless indeed!” said Mary. 

“ Ah, there it is!” said Mr. Collett. “And 
what business has a poor devil of an artist to 
fall in love with my ward? And what busi- 
ness has my ward to fall in love with a 
poor devil of an artist? But that’s Fred 
Sutton’s daughter all over! Hawv’n’t I two 


nephews ? Why couldn’t you fall in love with | 


the discreet one—the thriving one? Peter 
Finch — considering he’s an attorney—is a 
worthy young man. He is industrious in the 
extreme, and attends to other people’s busi- 
ness, only when he’s paid for it. 
sentiment, and always looks to the main 
chance. 
may spoil canvas for ever, and not grow rich. 
He’s all for art, and truth, and social reform, 
and spiritual elevation, and the Lord knows 
what. Peter Finch will ride in his carriage, 
and splash poor John Meade as he trudges 
on foot !” 

The harangue was here interrupted by a 
ring at the gate, and Mr. Peter Finch was 
announced. He had scarcely taken his seat 
when another pull at the bell was heard, and 
Mr. John Meade was announced. 

Mr. Collett eyed his two nephews with a 
queer sort of smile, whilst they made 
speeches expressive of sorrow at the nature 
of their visit. At last, stopping them, 

“Enough, boys, enough!” said he. “ Let 
us find some better subject to discuss than 





He despises | 
But John Meade, my dear Mary, 
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know a little more about you both. Ihav’n’t 
seen much of you up to the present time, and, 
for anything I know, you may be rogues or 
| fools.” 

John Meade seemed rather to wince under 
this address ; but Peter Finch sat calm and 
| confident. 

“To put a case now,” said Mr. Collett: 
“this morning a poor wretch of a gardener 
| eame begging here, He could get no work, it 
seems, and said he was starving. Well, I 
knew something about the fellow, and I be- 
lieve he only told the truth; so I gave hima 
| shilling, to get rid of him, Now, I’m afraid I 
did wrong. What reason had I for giving 
him a shilling? What claim had he on me ? 
What claim has he on anybody? The value 
| of his labour in the market is all that a 
working man has a right to; and when his 
labour is of no value, why, then he must go 
to the Devil, or wherever else he can. Eh, 
| Peter? That’s my philosophy—what do you 
| think?” 
| “I quite agree with you, sir,” said Mr. 
Finch ; “ perfectly agree with you. The value 
of their labour in the market is all that la- 
bourers can pretend to—all that they should 
have. Nothing acts more perniciously than 
the absurd extraneous support called charity.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Mr. Collett. “ You’re 
a clever fellow, Peter. Go on, my dear 
boy, go on!” 

“What results from charitable aid?” con- 
_ tinued Peter. “The value of labour is kept 
| atan unnatural level. State charity is state 

robbery : private charity is public wrong.” 
| “That’sit, Peter!” said Mr.Collett, “What 

do you think of our philosophy, John ?” 
| “I don’t like it! I don’t believe it!” said 
| John. 


“You were quite right to give the 
| man a shilling: I’d have given hima shilling 
|| myself.” 

“Oh, you would—would you?” said Mr. 


Collett. “ You’re very generous with your 
shillings. Would you fly in the face of all 
orthodox political economy, you Vandal ?” 

“Yes,” said John: “as the Vandals flew 
| in the face of Rome, and destroyed what had 
| become a falsehood and a nuisance.” 

“Poor John!” said Mr. Collett. “We shall 
|| never make anything of him, Peter. Really, 
| we'd better talk of something else. John, 
| tell us all about the last new novel.” 

They conversed on various topics, until the 
arrival of the invalid’s early bed-time parted 
uncle and nephews for the night. 

Mary Sutton seized an opportunity, the 
next morning, after breakfast, to speak with 
John Meade alone. 

“John,” said she, “do think more of your 
own interest—of our interest. What occasion 
for you to be so violent, last night, and con- 
tradict Mr. Collett so shockingly? I saw 
Peter Finch laughing to himself. John, you 
must be more careful, or we shall never be 
married,” 

“Well, Mary dear, I'll do my best,” said 


as 
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John. “It was that confounded Peter, with 
his chain of iron maxims, that made me fly 
out. I’m not an iceberg, Mary.” 

“Thank heaven, you’re not!” said Mary ; 
“but an iceberg floats—think of that, John. 
Remember—every time you offend Mr. Col- 
lett, you please Mr. Finch.” 

“So I do!” said John. 
member that.” 

“Tf you would only try to be a little mean 
and hard-hearted,” said Mary ; “just a little, 
to begin with. You would only stoop to 
conquer, John,—and you deserve to conquer.” 

“ May I gain my deserts, then!” said John. 
“Are you not to be my loving wife, Mary ? 
And are you noi to sit at needle-work in my 
studio, whilst I paint my great historical 
picture? How can this come to pass if Mr, 
Collett will do nothing for us ?” 

“Ah, how indeed?” said Mary. “ But 
here's our friend, Peter Finch, coming through 
the gate from his walk. I leave you together.” 
And, so saying, she withdrew. 

“What, Meade!” said Peter Finch, as he 
entered. “Skulking in-doors on a fine morn- 
ing like this! I’ve been all through the vil- 
lage. Not an ugly place—but wants looking 
after sadly, Roads shamefully muddy! Pigs 
allowed to walk on the foot-path !” 

“ Dreadful !” exclaimed John. 

“T say—you came out pretty strong last 
night,” said Peter. “Quite defied the old 
man! But I like your spirit.” 

“T have no doubt you do,” thought John. 

“Oh, when I was a youth, I was a little 
that way myself,” said Peter. “But the 
world—the world, my dear sir—soon cures 
us of all romantic notions. I regret, of course, 
to see poor people miserable ; but what’s the 
use of regretting? It’s no part of the busi- 
ness of the superior classes to interfere with 
the laws of supply and demand; poor people 
must be miserable. What can’t be cured 
must be endured. 

“ That is to say,” returned John, “what we 
can’t cure, they must endure ?” 

“ Exactly so,” said Peter. 

Mr. Collett this day was too ill to leave his 
bed. About noon he requested to see his 
nephews in his bedroom. They found him 
propped up by pillows, looking very weak, but 
in good spirits, as usual, 

“ Well, boys,” said he, “here I am, you see: 
brought to an anchor at last! The doctor 
will be here soon, I suppose, to shake his 
head and write recipes. Humbug, my boys! 
Patients can do as much for themselves, I 
believe, as doctors can do for them: they’re 
all in the dark together—the only differ- 
ence is that the patients grope in English, 
and the doctors grope in Latin! ” 

“You are too sceptical, sir,” said John 
Meade. 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Collett. “Let us 
change the subject. I want your advice, 
Peter and John, on a matter that concerns 
your interests. I’m going te make my will 


“Yes; I'll re- 
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to-day—and I don’t know how to act about terestedness ; and, the usual preamble to the 
your cousin, Emma Briggs. Emma disgraced | will having been listened to with breath- 








us by marrying an oilman.” 

“ An oilman!” exclaimed John. 

“A vulgar, shockirg oilman!” said Mr. | 
Collett, “a wretch who not only sold oil, but | 
soap, candles, turpentine, black-lead, and | 
birch-brooms. It was a dreadful blow to the 
family. Her poor grandmother never got 
over it, anda maiden aunt turned methodist 
in despair. Well! Briggs the oilman died last 
week, it seems; and his widow has written 
to me, asking for assistance. Now, I have 
thought of leaving her a hundred a-year in my | 
will. What do you think of it? I’m afraid 
she don’t deserve it. What right had she 
to marry against the advice of her friends ? 
What have I to do with her misfortunes ?” 

“My mind is quite made up,” said Peter 
Finch, “no notice ought to be taken of her. 
She made an obstinate and unworthy match 
—and let her abide the consequences !” 

“Now for your opinion, John,” said Mr. | 
Collett. 

“Upon my word I think I must say the | 
same,” said John Meade, bracing himself up | 
boldly for the part of the worldly man. 
“What right had she to marry—as you | 
observed with great justice, sir. Let her | 
abide the consequences—as you very properly | 
remarked, Finch. Can’t she carry on the| 
oiiman’s business ? I dare say it will support 
ler very well.” 


“Why, no,” said Mr. Collett ; “ Briggs died | 
a bankrupt, and his widow and children are | 
destitute.” 

“That does not alter the question,” said 


Peter Finch. 
thing for her.” 

“To be sure!” said Mr. Collett. “ Briggs’s | 
family are the people to do something for her. | 
She mustn’t expect anything from us—mmust | 
she, John ?” 

“Testitute, is she?” said John. “With 
children, too! Why this is another case, sir. 
You surely ought to notice her—to assist her. | 
Confound it, I'm for letting her have the 
hundred a-year.” 

“Oh, John, John! What a break-down!” 
said Mr. Collett. “So you were trying| 
to follow Peter Finch through Stony) 
Arabia, and turned back at the second | 
step! Here’s a brave traveller for you, | 
Peter! John, John, keep to your Arabia 
Felix, and leave sterner ways to very different 
men. Good bye, both of you. I’ve no voice 
to talk any more. I'll think over all you 
have said.” 

He pressed their hands, and they left the 
room. The old man was too weak to speak 


“Let Briggs’s family do some- 


less attention, the man of business read the 
foliowing in a clear voice: 

“T bequeath to my niece, Emma Briggs, 
notwithstanding that she shocked her family 
by marrying an oilman, the sum of four 
thousand pounds ; being fully persuaded that 
her lost dignity, if she could even find it 
again, would do nothing to provide her with 
food, or clothing, or shelter.” 

John Meade smiled, and Peter Finch 
ground his teeth—but in a quiet, respectable 
manner, 

The man of business went on with his 
reading. 

“Having always held the opinion that 
woman should be rendered a rational and 
independent being,—and having duly con- 
sidered the fact that society practically denies 
her the right of earning her own living—I 


hereby bequeath to Mary Sutton, the only i 


child of my old friend, Frederick Sutton, the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, which will 
enable her to marry, or to remain single, as 
she may prefer.” 


John Meade gave a prodigious start upon | 


hearing this, and Peter Finch ground his 
teeth again—but in a manner hardly respect- 


able. Both, however, by a violent effort, kept | 


silent. 

The man of business went on with his 
reading. 

“T have paid some attention to the charac- 
ter of my nephew, John Meade, and have been 
grieved to find him much possessed with a 
ieeling of philanthropy, and with a general 
preference for whatever is noble and true 
over whatever is base and false. As these 
tendencies are by no means such as can 
advance him in the world, I bequeath him 


the sum of ten thousand poundshoping that | 
he will thus be kept out of the workhouse, | 


and be enabled to paint his great historical 
picture—which, as yet, he has only talked 
about. 

“ As for my other nephew, Peter Finch, he 
views all things in so sagacious and selfish a 
way, and is so certain to get on in life, that I 
should only insult him by offering an aid 
which he does not require; yet, from his 
affectionate uncle, and entirely as a testimony 
of admiration for his mental acuteness, I ven- 


ture to hope that he will accept a bequest of | 
five hundred pounds towards the completion | 


of his extensive library of law-books.” 

How Peter Finch stormed, and called 
names—how John Meade broke into a deli- 
rium of joy—how Mary Sutton cried first, and 
‘then laughed, and then cried and laughed 





next day, and, in three days after that, he | together ; all these matters I shall not attempt 
calmly breathed his last. to describe. Mary Sutton is now Mrs. John 

As soon as the funeral was over, the will} Meade ; and her husband has actually begun 
was read by the confidential man of business, | the great historical picture. Peter Finch has 
who had always attended to Mr. Collett’s|taken to discounting bills, and bringing 
affairs. The group that sat around hisa!actions on them; and drives about in his 
preserved a decorous appearance of disin-! brcugham already. 
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